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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE STATUTORY PROTECTION OF 
MEDIUMS IN ENGLAND 

A Bill for the relief of mediums and 
clairvoyants from their present disabilities 
under the old Witchcraft and Vagrancy 
Act has been drafted for submission to 
Parliament. The Home Secretary, Mr. J. 
B. Clynes, is stated to have declared him- 
self in favor of it. This is announced in 
the Manchester Guardian for November 
11th on the authority of the Political Cor- 
respondent of that newspaper. 

The new Bill provides that after the 
passing of the Act, no person shall be 


' prosecuted or convicted under the Statutes 


relating to Witchcraft or Vagrancy or 
otherwise in respect of any act done or 
words spoken in the promulgation or ex- 
position of the teachings of spiritualism, 
or in the pursuit of psychical research or 
any similar investigation at any service, 
séance, meeting or interview whether in 
the capacity of (a) promoter, chairman, 
or other official, (b) lecturer or speaker, 


(c) clairvoyant or (d) medium, notwith- 
standing that messages or warnings be 
given thereat as to the future. Provided 
always that the foregoing immunity shall 
not apply where intention to defraud is 
proved. 


For the purpose of this Act the words 
a person holding a certificate or license 
of fitness to practise either as a medium or 
clairvoyant, or in both capacities: such 
certificate or license to be signed by 
registered or properly constituted spirit- 
ualistic or psychical societies, or a joint 
committee representing such societies, or 
such other certifying or licensing body as 
may be approved by His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 

The immediate effect of the passing of 
this Bill will cbviously be a rapid move- 
ment for the enrolment of existing bodies 
such as Societies for Psychic Research, 
Spiritualist organizations and churches; 
and also schools and colleges for the study 
of psychic matters or for the development 
of mediumship. 

The secondary effect which will speedily 
follow will be the elevation of medium- 
ship to a status of public respect-as a 
recognized calling or vocation. One might 
prefer not to use the word ‘profession’ 
in this connection, but it can scarcely be 
avoided any more than in the case of a 
doctor or clergyman. One may picture 
some revolutionary consequences in Eng- 
lish social life when the practice of med- 
iumistic gifts becomes respectable. Doors 
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‘medium’ and ‘clairvoyant’ shall mean 
will open in the clerical and academic 
world which have hitherto been jealously 
guarded. There will be an amusing side 
to this, but behind it all will lie the birth 
of a new and profound influence which, 
if rightly and wisely handled may easily 
make for a revival of the spiritual genius 
of a great nation and the education of 
, its thought on newer and more progressive 
q lines. Genius in the young will be better 
understood, let us hope, and less hampered 
and stifled by the dead weight of material 


outlook and methods of training. 


It seems desirable to recall to the at- 

tention of readers the relation subsisting 

between the A. S. P. R. and the N. Y. 

Section at Hyslop House. The American 
kg Society provides the accommodation and 
\g facilities for the furtherance of all the 
activities of the Section. But beyond this, 

and especially as regards the employment 
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of mediums for group research or for in- 
dividual purposes, the A. S. P. R. assumes 
no responsibility nor is it officially cogni- 
zant of the work done, outside of such 
investigations as may be arranged for by 
the Research Committee. Again, the N. 
Y. Section, through its Executive Secretary 
Mrs. E. A. Bigelow, is only concerned to 
provide for its members for testing pur- 
poses the best available subjects in all 
classes of mediumship and it can accept no 
responsibility for the character or conduct 
of mediums of whom they may have 
received recommendation from outside. 
It clearly rests with members of the N. 
Y. Section to use the facilities given them 
in the way most conducive to usefulness 
to research by the exercise of constant 
care and scientific control. It is only thus 
that mediumship may be elevated to a 
position of honor and respect and the 
dignity and public utility of our Section 
work vindicated. 


THE THUOMBPRINTS OF THE LATE 
JUDGE C. S. HILL 


* K 


It is still too early to offer readers of 
the Journal a full report of these mani- 
festations. Certain further details, how- 
ever, can be given. We understand that 
the three original prints received at the 
Boston sitting on the 12th October last 


were all of Judge Hill’s right thumb. All 
three prints were capable of absolute 
identification although one was badly 
cracked. We are further able to record 
that a fourth and better print of Judge 


Hill’s right thumb was obtained on the 
evening of November 10th. Another 
print obtained on November 7th is quite 
evidently an attempt to reproduce the 
pattern of the left thumb, and this further- 
more carries within itself evidence of its 
supernormal origin. 

The experiments are still in progress, 
but the work is necessarily slow and can- 
not be hurried,—more especially since 
two other lines of investigation are going 
forward at the same time. 
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THE ACTINIC POWER OF LIGHT 


As A DISTURBING ELEMENT IN PHYSICAL MEDIUMSHIP 
* * * * * 


A Case-Record by Irving R. Gaertner, with Editor's observations on same 
OK OK x 


Our contributor Mr. Irving Gaertner 
of St. Louis, Missouri has communicated 
the following facts to Mrs. Ernest Bige- 
low at the suggestion of Rev. E. S. 
Bledsoe of Camp Chesterfield, Indiana, 
whose sister was one of the two persons 
who suffered the serious consequences of 
the accidental intrusion of a ray of light 
at a sitting for trumpet mediumship, the 
other being a friend and visiting medium 
on this occasion. 


The date of the sitting was Sunday, 
August 10th, 1930 and it was held at the 
Camp in a séance room having a cement 
floor, cement block walls and ceiling of 
beaver board, situated in the basement of 
the office block and directly behind the 
Camp Office. There were seven sitters, in- 
cluding Mr. Gaertner, and in addition, 
two mediums, namely, Eveline Burnside 
and Myrtle Larsen. The former is from 
Kansas City and the latter from East St. 
louis. Among those present were Mr. 
David G. Nelson of St. Louis and his 
wife: Mrs. Elizabeth Schultz of St. Louis, 
and Mrs. George Barnes of East St. Louis. 
(Illinois). 

Two trumpets were being employed, 
and the manifestation of the voice had 
begun. The control speaking gave the 
name of Leon, a nephew of one of the 
sitters. Directly behind the medium Mrs. 
Larsen was a door leading to the stairway 
which leads from the basement to a hall- 
way in which was a switch for an electric 
light. This door was of wood and did not 
fit closely to the floor. Protection from 
the light above the stairway was provided 


by means of a black cloth, which appears 
to have been adequate only when no arti- 
ficial light was being used in the hall. At 
about 5:50 p. m. someone making use of 
the room over turned the switch and a ray 
of light penetrated down and along the 
floor, finding entrance through a crack of 
about half an inch width between the 
lower edge of the door and the floor of 
the séance-room. 


Instantly there was heard a thud and 
the table sounded as though it had been 
impelled several feet along the floor. 
Agonized groans were heard (presumably 
from the entranced medium Mrs. Larsen) 
and one of the two trumpets which had 
been levitated for the voice immediately 


fell at the feet of Mr. Nelson. At the 


same moment, Mrs. Nelson received an 
electric shock which formed a blister on 
one of her fingers resembling one which 
would be produced by a burning of the 
skin. 

All the sitters testified to having felt the 
electric shock both in the fegion of the 
solar plexus, the back, and the forehead. 
For a few moments, all wondered what it 
could be that had happened. The sound 
of groans continued. Medium Burnside 
now exclaimed that Medium Larsen had 
fallen out of her chair and was prostrate 
on the floor. “At Medium Burnside’s 
suggestion I felt straight ahead of me in 
the dark” says Mr. Gaertner “‘and touched 
first Medium Larsen’s head, face up; then 
quickly glided my hands down along her 
head to her chest where, to my astonish- 
ment, her heart was not beating.” 
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Mr. Gaertner, in view of this alarming 
discovery, gave the medium an energetic 
treatment, and presently the action of the 
heart was restored. He then felt the med- 
ium’s neck, finding that her throat was 
hardened, so that it felt like a solid mass 
of bone. It seems that Mr. Gaertner him- 
self exercises a faculty of spiritual healing 
as he relates that he then proceeded to 
treat the local symptoms in this manner, 
first attending to the throat, and then to 
the head and neck of the medium. The 
body was at first very rigid, but after 
several minutes of treatment and prayer 
which he asked the sitters to continue 
whilst it lasted, the medium’s frame re- 
laxed to an extent which enabled him to 
life her to her chair. After a while the 
groaning ceased. The control of Medium 
Burnside then spoke through the trumpet, 
assuring everyone that they would also re- 
ceive treatment, and that Mr. Gaertner’s 
forces were well able to handle the situa- 
tion as concerning Medium Larsen. 

Mr. Gaertner at this stage went into 
semi-trance and spoke under control. He 
states that he has since been informed by 
the sitters that Indian guides spoke, and 
finally exclaimed “We win’. Mrs. Larsen 
made a prompt recovery. She was assisted 
to her bed, had a good night’s rest and 
was able next day to leave with her 
husband and two children for Michigan. 

As regards the effect of the flash on 
others present, Mr. Gaertner informs us 
that although Mrs. Burnside was not af- 


fected in anything like the same degree . 


as Mrs. Larsen was, she nevertheless suf- 
fered from the shock for several days after 
the sitting.* Her relative immunity was 
thought to have been due to her position 
in the circle. In submitting this record, 
Mr. Gaertner has been actuated by the 
wish to ensure better protection for 


*Mrs. Larsen affirms that on a previous occasion, some 
time ago, she suffered an experience similar to the 
one narrated. Again it was due to a sudden flash 
of light. She was confined to bed and unable to 
conduct seances for the space of two months. 


LIGHT AS A DISTURBING ELEMENT 


genuine mediums for physical phenomena 
in the three essentials (1) a light-proof 
séance room: (2) the right selection of 
sitters: and (3) the presence of a spiritual 


healer to ensure safety both to medium 
and sitters. 


Note By EpIror 


Last month we chronicled an untoward 
result from the opening of a telephone 
circuit during a sitting for table move- 
ments. The medium, Mrs. X .... was 
at some distance from the instrument and 
was not in trance. Nevertheless she ex- 
perienced all the effects of a violent 
electric shock. Here we have a beam of 
light from an electric incandescent bulb 
causing the sitters to feel effects of a 
similar nature. Accepting the facts as 
described by our contributors, what is the 
inference to be drawn? Prima facie it 
would appear that the circle of sitters in 
séance creates a link of conductivity. 


_ Whether this condition is equally present 


when hands are joined and when the 
sitters are not in physical contact is a ques- 
tion which needs solution. In the case of 
Mrs. X ... . the table circuit was open 
so far as the physical status was concerned, 
since it was broken by the absence of one 
of its members who was temporarily ab- 
sent at the telephone. Yet that sitter 
would seem to have carried with her the 
invisible cord of a psychic circuit which 
was physical enough to act as a conductor 
of electric current. In the other case now 
cited, the shock, felt by sitters as if it 
were electric, is communicated by a ray 
of light from an incandescent lamp. Is it 
the light, gva light, which in this case 
causes the violent disturbance of condi- 
tions, or is it light as an avenue of conduc- 
tivity, linking the psychic circuit to the 
current on the wires of the lamp in the 
hall? Here are quite a number of obscure 
questions the answer to which is still to 
seek. 
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THE TELEPLASMS OF MARY M. 


In The Winnipeg Phenomena 
By Dr. T. Glen Hamilton 


Before recounting the facts necessary 
to a description of the Winnipeg phe- 
nomena, I wish to state that in all these 
investigation 1 have had the able and un- 
tiring assistats of a number of men and 
women whose standing in the various pro- 
fessions and callings to which they sever- 
ally belong is of the highest. Let me say 
also that the mediums whose remarkable 
faculties have led to the success of these 
researches have, from first to last, given 
unreservedly of their time and talents 
solely in the interests of truth, and without 
thought of reward of any kind. I wish 
further to state that we entered upon this 
work actuated entirely by a spirit of cold 
curiosity to know the facts for ourselves; 
sentimentalities religious beliefs 
played no part. From the first the scienti- 
fic method was adjudged the only method 
leading to worthwhile and permanent re- 
sults, and to this end, therefore, it has 
been applied in each and every experiment. 
This, I may say, consisted of full control 
of every experimental detail by the ex- 
perimenters themselves, rigorous precau- 
tionary preparation of the medium and 
control throughout the time of the ex- 
periment, repeated observations, and full 
and accurate records, including the use of 
flashlight photography whenever possible. 
It should be understood that this photo- 
graphic registration has been carried out 
not with one camera, but with a number 
of cameras* usually with not less than six. 
and frequently, especially where an im- 
portant phenomenon was in progress, with 
as many as eleven and twelve. From the 


* See Plate I F 
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fact that these cameras were located at 
various points about the experimental 
room, thus providing records from a con- 
siderable number of angles, and as well, 
carried different types of lenses, i. e. the 
Wide-angle, Anastigmat, Portrait, Quartz 
and Stereoscopic, it will be seen that ex- 
cellent facility was afforded for a careful 
and analytical study of these strange 
emanations. When it is also known that 
the flash was electrically fired, it will be 
recognized that although these experi- 
ments took place in darkness, not only had 
we in such photographic equipment a 
fraud-preventative par excellence, but as 
well, a registration irrefutably scientific. 

While there is good reason to suppose 
that the phenomena in question are not 
the product of one medium’s organism 
alone, but are the outcome of what might 
be termed a group mediumship, yet, as the 
majority of the teleplasmic masses so far 
have appeared attached or in close 
proximity to one particular medium’s 
body, they will for convenience’s sake be 
designated by this medium’s name, i. e. 
Mary M. 

With Mary M., the materializing sub- 
Stance issues mainly from the facial 
orifices}, although there is much evidence 
to show that the skin is not a limiting 
membrane. Out of thirty odd extrusions 
recorded, all but seven are connected with 
or adjacent to some portion of the face. 
The appearance of some of these head- 
masses, however, would lead us to sur- 
mise that they were due in some measure 
at least, to some form of condensation 


+ See Plate IT 
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process. Such a process is noted by Geley 
and others. 


The Mary M. teleplasms fall naturally 
into three main divisions; the amorphous, 
the semi-organized and the organized; 
these again show a number of remarkable 
variations. The amorphous show two 
main aspects: those which resemble fleecy 
cotton-wool in appearance, and those 
which take on an appearance of stiff 
dough or paste. Sometimes we find these 
several aspects combined in one extrusion. 
While these unorganized masses are usual- 
ly very irregular in outline, they appear 
to possess considerable stability from 
cohesion and surface tension. 


The dazzling whiteness of the substance, 
as recorded in these experiments, is worthy 
of special attention. This feature is ap- 
parent not only to the naked eye at the 
time of the explosion of the flash, but is 
indicated also by the intensely dense areas 
found on the plates when developed, due 
undoubtedly to the hightly actinic rays of 
light which the substance itself emits. 
Particularly is this true where a mass of 
considerable magnitude is present. 


The marked density of the Mary M. 
teleplasms is still another characteristic 
which compels our attention, the deep 
shadows cast by the various masses and 
forms being an outstanding feature of all 
photographs. 


While the size of these masses varies, 
the majority are of surprisingly large pro- 
portions, many of them being from one- 
half to two-thirds the area of the med- 
ium’s face, while in one notable instance 
the teleplasmic mass equals in its dimen- 
sions the body of a young girl. 


On a few occasions a teleplasm has 
shown brilliant luminosity. This phe- 
nomenon has, of course, been observed 
with other mediums, notably Kluski and 
Margery. 


FoRMS SHOWING SEMI-ORGANIZATION 


The semi-organized forms which have 
appeared from time to time during the 
Mary M. experiments comprise an ex- 
ceedingly interesting group and are, so far 
as I am aware, unique in the annals of 
teleplasmic research. These undoubtedly 
show subjection to some form of super- 
normal mechanistic influence. In one in- 
stance we find the substance taking on an 
appearance not unlike that of a brooch or 
small medallion, the surface and margin 
plainly and smoothly outlined. In another 
the mass is skilfullv twisted exactly like 
a skein of yarn; in a third we find pre- 
sented a careful imitation of a pendant 
ear-ring, while in two most astonishing 
cases the teleplasm has taken an unmis- 
takable resemblance to a ship—one of 
these having even representations of sails 
and rigging. 

In two instances this imitative power 
extended to the production of simulacra— 
one that of a large crude hand and the 
other that of the trunk of a woman’s body. 
Simulacra have also been reported by a 
number of European investigators. 


The semi-organized teleplasms offer 
still another group—those representing 
utilitarian formations. Three of this type 
have been photographed, the first being 
fine cords connecting the medium with a 
supernormally ringing bell (electric) ; the 
second a small bristle-like prop or strut 
apparently holding a mass in position; 
and the third, a conchoidal formation (of 
trumpet-like compartments) which evi- 
dence at hand shows was being used for 
the production of voice-sounds at the 
moment the photograph was taken. 
Similar utilitarian formations have also 
been observed by the Crandon group. 

Knowing, as we do, the supernormality 
of these (and all) Mary M. teleplasms 
to be beyond question since the conditions 
of their production exclude all normal 
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means, we have been forced to ask our- 
selves the “how” and the “why” of these 
mechanistic productions. Admittedly the 
inferences arising from such manifesta- 
tions are disturbing. In other words, we 
are beginning to catch glimpses, objective- 
ly recorded, of those directing intelligences 
which, (as I scarcely need to remind you) 
accompany nearly all worthwhile and im- 
portant psychical happenings. 


ORGANIZED FORMS 


If we have found the mechanistic as- 
pect of these semi-organized forms dis- 
quieting and even startling in the in- 
ferences which they at once suggest, we 
shall find the third group of Mary M. 
teleplasms—the organized—to be even 
more so. Amazing as it admittedly is. 
this group consists entirely of teleplasmic 
representations of human faces—faces 
which present the appearance of anatomi- 
cal perfection. That these phenomena, 
unbelievable though at first sight they ap- 
pear to be, are not the only ones of their 
kind but on the contrary, closely parallel 
certain phenomena observed and in some 
cases photographed, by Mme. Bisson, 
Richet, Geley, Schrenck-Notzing and other 
investigators of note, a perusal of the ex- 
tensive literature on this subject will 
abundantly confirm. Prof. Richet states 
that the materialization' of a hand or a 
face, is a fact as assured as telekinesis; 
“and this makes it all the more difficult 
to understand,” he goes on to say, “for 
these forms seem to have all the attributes 
of life.” 

The Mary M. face-forms present many 
features of extreme interest. In the first 
place, out of the nineteen faces so far 
photographed all but one are of miniature 
size, and this in spite of the fact that with 
one exception they are the faces of adult 
persons. These miniatures, approximately 
one-third the size of the medium’s face, 


(1) Thirty Years of Psychical Research. Passim. 
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perfect in their delineation and in their 
life-like appearance, offer to the observer 
a never-ending source of wonderment. In 
the elevation of their tiny features with 
appropriate shadows and in the incidence 
of light to be observed in the eyes, as re- 
corded by the various photographs taken 
from the various angles, one obtains ex- 
cellent confirmation of their three-dimen- 
sional formation. 


Of great scientific import is the fact that 
all these teleplasmic faces are found to be 
surrounded with the substance in_ its 
amorphous state, in such a manner as to 
suggest their original development within 
a capsule of the materializing substance, 
this capsule of shell breaking open to dis- 
close the face within. If this hypothesis 
is correct—and the evidence afforded in 
our work here is very strong—we have 
here an embryonic process analogous to 
that of normal generation. This analogy 
was noted by Geley. 


May I here digress from the main sub- 
ject to point out an interesting fact, name- 
ly that the bulk of original investigation 
in the teleplasmic field has been done 
largely by those trained in the science of 
medicine. This does not appear to be 
merely accidential; rather it would seem 
to be the outcome of the nature of the 
training to which the medical man is sub- 
jected, a training which undoubtedly 
enables him to approach the realm of 
supernormal biology and physiology (so- 
called) more readily and more surely than 
does the training received in any other 
branch of science. 


Extremely important from the medical 
point of view is the state of trance into 
which the medium passes during experi- 
ments of this nature, and in which—and 
this includes both Mary M. and the aux- 
iliary mediums—psychological and physio- 
logical changes are present which at once 
mark the trance condition as genuine. 
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8 THE TELEPLASMS OF MARY M. 


For purposes of description, the trance 
may be considered as consisting of four 
stages—the stage of onset, the stage of 
deep sleep, recovery of consciousness and 
the post-subnormal stage, these in turn 
presenting certain objective and subjective 
features of which at this time I can offer 
but the barest summary”. Objectively, we 
find excitement, psycho-motor retardation, 
catatonic rigidity, complete relaxation, 
the deep trance sleep and various autom- 
atisms. Regarded subjectively, we find 
paresthesias, hallucinatory visions and im- 
pressions—these latter (the clairvoyance 
or cryptesthesia of metapsychics)  fre- 
quently revealing the medium’s faculty 
for supernormal cognition, such faculties 
at once marking the Mary M. trance as 
resting on a genuine supernormal basis. 
These subjective features, however, show 
considerable modification in each in- 
dividual case—that is, certain features may 
be exaggerated in one medium while in 
another they may be considerably sup- 
pressed. Modifications may also occur due 


to changes in the experimental environ- 
ment. 


A number of physiological aspects may 
also be noted, i. e. pallor, clammy condi- 
tion of the skin of the face and hands, 
slightly accelerated pulse and marked 
changes in respiration, especially during 
the stage of onset—more rapid during 
excitement, slower during catatonic 
rigidity. 

Although with some mediums teleplasm 
may appear occasionally while he or she 
remains in a state of normal consciousness, 
as a rule they occur during the deeper 
stages of trance-sleep. Such is the case 
with Mary M., all teleplasms produced by 
her up to the present date manifesting 
only when she had passed into a deep and 
sometimes profound condition of trance 


2, All details will be discussed in subsequent con- 
tributions of which this paper offers only a gen- 
eral survey.—_Ed 


as outlined above. 
TRANCE PERSONALITIES AND THEORIES 


It is in a study of the trance condition, 
also particularly of the various auto- 
matisms, that we come more directly face 
to face with those mysterious directing 
agencies which, from the scientific view, 
are so troublesome and difficult to account 
for. And I need not point out to you that 
we have here come upon the crux of the 
whole problem of psychical research, that 
problern which makes this quest so com- 
pelling and interesting to some, so repell- 
ent and obnoxious to others. Are these 
mediumistic personalities, or are they not, 
what they claim to be—that is to say, 
human personalities once incarnate ? 

If we turn for light to those Continental 
researchers who, in the recent past, have 
done so much toward the establishment 
of teleplasms-—Richet, Schrenck-Notzing 
among others, and to Sudre, one of the 
present-day writers of the same school, 
we shall find that although they frankly 
admit that in the majority of good med- 
iumistic experiments, manifestations occur 
as if they were instigated by an extraneous 
will, they regard the animistic interpreta- 


tion as sufficient to cover the facts as they 
know them. 


As this hypothesis is advanced by very 
able and learned men in all sincerity of 
purpose, it is perhaps well to see just how 
it seeks to account for definite formations 
of the materializing substance such as we 
have been considering. 


A teleplasmic form, if I fully under- 
stand this interpretation, is regarded as the 
resultant of a creative idea arising in the 
subconsciousness of the medium which, in 
some unknown manner, externalizes a 
substance highly plastic to thought, this 
ideoplasticity enabling the substance to 
take on the representation of the original 
concept whether that concept be a form- 
less mass, a thread, a cord, or a hand that 
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functions, or a face that manifests life 
and animation; the trance personalities 
are regarded as secondary personalities 
arising during dissociations, their claim 
to be discarnate directors being there- 
fore of no scientific value. 

It will be seen then, that in this so- 
called animistic interpretation we have a 
hypothesis stupendous in its inferences. 
We must conceive of the human being as 
a volitional creator of vast and hitherto 
undreamed of powers, able by the dynamic 
force of thought not only to create new 
personalities within the organism, but as 
well to transfer matter and energy into 


what appears to be a part or a whole of. 


a new personality without the organism. 
The animistic explanation also credits the 
medium with faculties for perceiving 
things imperceptible by the normal senses, 
including the memories of the dead. 


Nevertheless, breath-taking as such a 
theory or rather group of theories is, that 
it is in some of its surmises leading in the 
right direction, many teleplasmic modali- 
ties recorded in the Mary M. (and other) 
experiments show. The faculty of trans- 
forming or moulding matter; the faculty 
of emitting energy, and creating from it 
the ideoplasticity of teleplasm, is one 
which many facts undoubtedly indicate. 
But that the creative or directive idea al- 
ways takes its rise within the psychic being 
of the medium, the facts as we know them 
do not indicate. On the other hand, they 
plainly show in some cases at least, that 
the creative idea has its origin in an ex- 
traneous and independent trance personal- 
ity. Many of the teleplasmic forms both 
semi- and fully organized strongly sug- 


gest the truth of this hypothesis. 


A PHANTOM FUNERAL PROCESSION 


Record contributed by 
KATHERINE M. WASHBURN 


Miss Washburn narrated the facts con- 
cerning this phenomenon to the Editor in 
February last, and she then very kindly 
undertook at his request to obtain the 
testimony of eye-witnesses. This promise 
she has been at some pains to fulfill and 
our thanks are due to her for collecting 
the details of one of a most curious class 
of apparitions. In her letter accompanying 
the record she says as follows: 

“It has taken me some time to get 
what information I could about the 
Phantom Funeral I told you of at Mr. 
F ...’s last February. I enclose it all, 
thinking you could judge best of its 
value if you had all tales with the ac- 
cretions of time. My cousin Miss 
Witchell saw these people in England 
this summer. Should I obtain anything 
else, I will send it to you. Doubtless 
Edmund Parrish would have passed it 


all off as a collective hallucination in- 
duced by the frightened state of the 
girls at being out alone so late: but it 
seems to have lasted a considerable 
number of minutes and to have been 
very clear; for the younger girls are re- 
ported to have thought it real, as Mr. 
X .. .’s statement shows.” 


The story being an old one and de- 
pendent on the recollection of aged sur- 
vivors, is printed by us more as a curiosity 
than as a formal record. Nevertheless it 
may be reliable in its main features as the 
chronicle of an event which at the time 
it took place undoubtedly made a deep im- 
pression upon the minds of the persons 
who witnessed it. And it is typical of a 
series of such apparitions which are tradi- 
tionally well-known among peoples of 
Celtic origin. 
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(1). STATEMENT OF Mrs. X.... 


Recorded by Jane Claudine Witchell, 

who signs it for the narrator whose 

name is withheld for reasons given. 

“We, (that is) myself X...... liv- 
ing at Stroud, Gloucestershire, then 
aged twelve; Emily Clark aged 17, now 
dead; Sarah Ellen Clark, sister of Emily, 
aged 15 (last heard of some years ago 
in Calcutta, India, as Mrs. Downie) re- 
turning from a picnic at Salsley Hill, 
Gloucestershire, at 10 p. m. on a day 
in September 1865, saw a very strange 
funeral procession crossing the Long- 
wood Road from Woodchester Park 
near Buckholt and disappearing down 
the old coach road through Longwood 
leading to the Priory, Leonard Stanley 
or Frocester. We halted ten yards away 
for about 15 minutes and heard and saw 
the funeral procession until it had 
passed across the road. 


“The coffin was covered with a pall. 
The mourners had long weepers on 
their hats, and two mutes were sitting 
behind the coffin. The eldest girl, 
Emily Clark, tried to put the younger 
ones off by saying that it was another 
picnic party,—though she knew that 
that was not possible since ours was the 
last to leave,—long after the others 
were gone—and were almost afraid to 
go home—but I (X ....) said “It’s a 
grand funeral like those I have seen in 
London”. We were all very much 
frightened. I do not wish my name or 
address published as I am too old to be 
bothered with letters or people”. 
| Perr is now 77 years of age, but 

Miss Witchell found her ‘wonderfully 
alert mentally and _ physically”. Miss 
Witchell adds a statement by her aunt 
Miss Jane Sims of Horsley Road, Nails- 
worth, Gloucestershire, which contains all 
the particulars she is able to give. Her re- 
collection does not altogether tally with 


A PHANTOM FUNERAL 


that of Mrs. X ... . since the Clark girl 
she mentions is not the one who saw the 


funeral, as will be seen in Mrs. X ... .’s 
statement. 
remembered (though she 


would not put this into her personal state- 
ment) that the mother of the two Clark 
girls had been told by an old man residing 
in the place that he had seen the same 
funeral procession some fifty years before. 
Miss Witchell can get no evidence as to 
whose funeral it was, nor can she verify 
the identity of the old man who saw it, or 
whose father had seen it when he was a 
child. Mrs. Sims in writing to Miss 
Witchell insists upon her story that Ellen 
Clark was not there. She had the par- 
ticulars from Emily Clark and says that 
they had often spoken of the matter. The 
following is her statement. 


(2). STATEMENT OF Mrs. JANE SIMS 
SIMS. 

On a summer evening, I think it was 
in June, but quite light, Emily Bale, Alice 
Clark and one of the Myres girls, all 
grown-up were coming from Stroud. On 
turning a corner which gave them a full 
view of Buckholt Pike, and the Park wall, 
they saw coming through a gate in the 
wall, a funeral procession crossing the 
road, which naturally astonished them. It 
was crossing the road and going down 
the old hill. It was quite a grand funeral. 
The hearse had plumes on it, and mutes 
standing up behind. Emily who as a child 
had seen the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral in London, was quite amazed at 
seeing such a grand funeral but was as- 
tonished at not hearing any noise as it 
went down the hill. It passed on down 
and the girls were frightened as it went 
out of sight. Mrs. Clarke told them on 
their return that she had heard that some 
50 years before such a procession had been 
seen. 


If the statement of X. be regarded 
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as the more likely to be accurate, Mrs. 
Sims is wrong about the members of the 
party. She names Emily Bale, and Alice 
Clark. She has changed the month, and 
has the properly ghost-like touch of their 
hearing no noise from the phantom 
carriages. Mrs. Sims is 88 but remarkably 
keen. I suppose no one will ever know 
which lady is suffering more from hal- 
lucinations of memory, but I am sending 
Mrs. Sims’s statement, because, though it 
differs in detail, it does show how the 
main points of the tale have endured. 
The new road crossed the old one 
which was then never used. The process- 
ion naturally followed the old road so 
had to cross the new one after coming 
through the old gateway in the Park wall. 
In answer to our questions Mrs. Sims told 
us that this gate is still in the Park wall 
outside Buckholt Gate, and that there is 
no gap in the wall. The funeral appeared 
to go through the gateway, the gate be- 
ing open. The funeral seen 50 years be- 
fore by someone in the village passed in 
exactly the same place. Mrs. Sims never 
heard the name of the man who saw the 
funeral 50 years before, but adds that the 
funeral that my sister (Mrs. Ellen Clark, 


mother of the Clark girls) heard of must 
have (been) 100 years (ago). Miss 
Witchell had heard the suggestion in the 
tale that it was the phantom repetition of 
the funeral of one of the Ducies long past, 
whose character was not of the best. Mrs. 
Sims denies this by saying, “The Ducies 
are all buried at To—th (name I cannot 
make out). The road to T. is not down 
the old Hill.” Thus there is no evidence 
as to whose funeral this was the repetition 
of. Mrs. Sims says Alice Clark lives in 
London. Emily was her sister. We wanted 
to get the story from the Clarks’ memory 
but it looks as though we could not. 

The reason given by Miss Witchell, as 
she had heard the tale, for the estimated 
time it took the funeral to pass, was that 
the girls saw a light go on in the upstairs 
of a neighbor, and it went out while they 
were waiting to cross the road. They 
thought the neighbors were retiring and 
figured it must have taken them 10-15 
minutes to get ready. 


Katherine M. Washburn. 
507 Main Street, 
Hackensack, New Jersey 
Oct. 15, 1930. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM 


JAMES H. HYSLOP 


Received by Gertrude Ogden Tubby, B. Sc., 


Former Secretary of the American S. P. R. 


This paper was read by Miss M. W. Hysiop at the International Psychic Congress in 
Paris in the summer of 1927 before a small audience. It is now 
published for the first time 


Up to the present time, it has not been 
generally known, either abroad or in his 
own country, that James Hervey. Hyslop, 
the late Professor of logic, psychology and 
philosophy in Columbia University, New 
York, and founder of the present Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research, friend 
of Richard Hodgson and exemplar of the 
best and most rigorous methods and 
standards in psychic research, has not 
ceased since his death in June, 1920, to 
make his personality and memory im- 
pressively clear in hundreds of messages 
and incidents. Indeed, there seems to be 
no other instance of proof of survival as 
well established in the history of psychic 
science, so far as the leaders of the move- 
ment are concerned. The only approach 
to it is in the elaborate and careful Greek 
cross-correspondences of Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers as published by the Society in 
England. 


That there has been so great a degree of 
success in the case of Dr. Hyslop is 
possibly due to reasons that have not pre- 
vailed in other instances. His determined 
nature was one never to be daunted by 
difficulties. An untiring worker always, 
his character persists in the same fashion 
now as in his mortal lifetime. To his 
personal equipment in this regard one 
must add also his psychological under- 
standing of the necessity of supplying 
every variety of evidence and making 
it puncture-proof to criticism. In addi- 
tion to his own fitness as a witness on 


his own behalf, he has had the advantage 
of the co-operation of Mrs. Chenoweth 
(Mrs. Soule of Boston, Massachusetts, 
U. S. A.) in a series of experiments 
given me for three years following upon 
his death, working under the same condi- 
tions with which his own weekly work had 
familiarized him for thirteen years. In 
addition to this, he had frequent oppor- 
tunity to communicate through Mrs. 
Sanders of New York, whose work also 
he knew well and had followed for years. 
He had himself had a few sittings with 
her, in which evidential work had been 
done both for him and for strangers, and 
knew the general possibilities of her work. 
Another psychic whose work he had fol- 
lowed through my reports was Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine of Englewood, New Jersey, U.S. 
A. He had never met her, but was favor- 
ably impressed with her developing med- 
iumship at the time of his illness and just 
before. He knew that I should be likely 
to go to her, for he had been supervising 
my work with her from the time she first 
wrote to the Society. 


His measure of success as a communi- 
cator has been great, also, with those 
sporadic helpers and friends, who had cor- 


responded with him in his lifetime upon 
questions concerning their own psychical 
problems or had assisted him and the 
American Society with their gifts of med- 
iumship. A number of these friendly non- 
professional psychics sent to the Society 
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and to me records of their impressions 
and messages and experiences which filled 
out his record with flashes of cross-refer- 
ence and manifestations of continued in- 
terest and support on the part of our 
demised leader and friend. 


The strength of our case lies also largely 
in the care that we have taken to keep 
the psychics with whom we have worked 
as ignorant as possible of one another’s 
work or of the details of Dr. Hyslop’s 
illness and death and his immediate suc- 
cess aS a communicator. It is our habit 
and custom in our scientific psychic work 
in America to impart no information con- 
cerning personalities to the mediums with 
whom we carry on our series of investiga- 
tions. 


We have the advantage of being wide- 
ly separated by distance, so that personal 
news is less generally accessible than in 
more compact countries, and we have no 
psychic news sheet, such as the admirable 
“Light” of England, in which more or less 
personal news and chat would naturally 
be circulated. In what I am about to sum- 
marize, therefore, it is to be understood 
once for all that I imparted no gratuitous 
information to any psychic at any time 
which would lessen the value of any point 
made. In case of exceptions, I always care- 
fully noted them at the time, in my short- 
hand record. None of the persons was an 
intimate friend of either J. H. H. or of 
this writer, excepting as regarded our 
mutual and co-operative efforts, theirs, his, 
other communicators’ and mine. 


The present contributor has decided to 
speak with all the naturalness of certitude 
as to the survival of her principal com- 
municators, but she recognizes that her 
right so to do may seem debatable to 
those of less extensive and intensive ex- 
periences in the study of subjective med- 


iumship. She has no quarrel with those 
who feel themselves able to accept an in- 
finitude of telepathic and subjective inter- 
changes amongst mortals, psychic and non- 
psychic, and who adopt such a circuitous 
explanation and its involved terminology 
and argument in preference to the simple 
and direct personal-communicator hypo- 
thesis. She does, however, find that, 
after the experience of years, and in par- 
ticular after the receipt of the many 
evidences pertaining to the life, the work, 
the memory, the interests and the con- 
tinuing efforts of her instructor and friend, 

James Hervey Hyslop, those who support 

the alternative hypotheses fail to meet 

the facts at all points and limp in lamely 
at the finish, after their many detours. The 
more direct route, blazed by Myers and 

Hodgson and trodden down well by their 

pioneering companion, Hyslop, now ap- 

pears to have been further made safe by 
his posthumous efforts. 

Now as to the facts for which science 
must account in some fashion, in the ser- 
ies we are to consider together: They 
group themselves thus: 

I. Spontaneous and sporadic phenomena 
immediately preceding, at the time of, 
and following upon J. H. H’s death. 

II. J. H. H’s following up of the work and 
concerns of his old Society, the A.S.P.R., 
and of his associates therein. 

Ili. The continuation of his customary 
work through Mrs. Chenoweth (Soule) 
of Boston. 

IV. Sittings with five psychics in England 
and with two in France yielding material 
concerning his family, his early work 
and his interest in the further develop- 
ment of psychic research, at the present 
time. 

V. A series of cross-references, through 
Mrs. L. M. Chamberlaine in America, 
to the foreign experiments and ex- 
periences of the writer. 
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14 PHENOMENA ATTENDING THE PASSING 


VI. The giving of a sign posthumously 
chosen, through more than 20 sensitives 
and in 8 ways.* 


I. The phenomena associated with the 


‘death of Dr. Hyslop occurred during the 


night and morning of his passing, when 
Mrs. Sanders, a private trance-medium of 
New York, had a vision of his appearance 
as he lay in bed, very pale and weak, fac- 
ing East, as he was, and in a position look- 
ing toward the window. She felt that he 
was conscious of her, though he was 
fifteen miles away in a suburb where she 
had never been, and she talked with him 
mentally and went over the history of 
her connection with his work. Mentally 
she addressed him, saying, “When you go 
over, Dr. Hyslop, you will know how 
loyal I have been to the American Society 
and your work.”” She told me of this spon- 
taneously when I dropped in to call, with- 
out asking for a sitting, the afternoon 
following. She told me, too, that she had 
longed to give a sitting the evening be- 
fore, and could not seem to come out of 
her psychic state from the time she retired 
about 11 p. m. until about five o'clock 
a. m., when she asked her guides to bring 
her back and let her sleep, as she was 
weary. She assured me that though the 
last report she had concerning Dr. 
Hyslop’s health had been my own ten 
days before, and that I had said he was 
then better and out of doors, she still 
felt sure that he was not long to live, for 
his appearance as she saw him was pallid 
and wan, in her night-vision. A letter 
from Miss M. Belle Cross, a private 
psychic of Virginia, written shortly after 
the event and corroborated by the state- 
ment of the lady to whom she had im- 
parted her ‘dream’, detailed a dream 
from which Miss Cross woke at shortly 
before or after 7 a. m. on the morning of 


Dr. Hyslop’s death, in which his death 
was indicated to be imminent. She had 
had no information as to his state of 
health which could lead her to expect his 
death at this particular juncture, though 
she knew, as it had been generally known 
for some time, that he was in poor health. 
Both these psychics, Mrs. Sanders and 
Miss Cross, thus received the strong im- 
pression of Dr. Hyslop’s dying condition 
during the hours of his final coma, and be- 
fore the actual passing. 


At the moment of his passing, Dr. 
Hyslop’s daughter, who was in a room on 
the floor below his and out of sight and 
hearing, had occasion to look at her watch 
to time the boiling of an egg. To her 
surprise, she discovered that it had stopped 
at a certain moment. It had not run down, 
for after making careful note of the mo- 
ment and hour and wondering whether it 
might indicate anything in particular con- 
nected with her father, she shook her 
wrist and the watch started up and ran 
on as usual, without any winding. Several 
hours later, she inquired of the physician 
who had been at her father’s side at the 
moment of his last breath, at what precise 
minute he had passed, telling him her rea- 
son for wishing to know. He had noted 
the time which on comparison, and allow- 
ing for three minutes’ difference in the two 
watches, proved beyond all doubt that 
Miss Hyslop’s watch had stopped at the 
very moment her father died. Four days 
later, I, knowing nothing of these facts, 
had a sitting with Mrs. Chamberlaine, 
who in trance reported that Dr. Hyslop 
said to me, “Tried to stop the watch. It 
may be a clock—but he says, No, tried 
to stop the watch. Doesn't know whether 
he succeeded.” Manifestly, the point is 
an excellent one, and I secured the verifi- 


*Of these records, Nos. I and II are deposited in the archives of the A.S.P.R. Nos. IV, V, and VI have 
been published (1928): “James H. Hyslop—X, His Book.” York Printing Company, York, Pa. 
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cation on reading my notes to Miss Hyslop 
at the first opportunity, a week after their 
receipt. 

On the same day, three days after his 
death, on which I secured the watch 
reference, he reported that he hoped he 
had been heard when he tried to make a 
noise: that he was near the door to his own 
room when he made the effort. The 
daughter already mentioned verified this 
detail also. She had slept in her father's 
room the second night after his death and 
had purposely remained awake, in case 
there might be some rap or other indica- 
tion of an invisible presence. (She is a 
lady not given to such experiments and it 
was a very special and exceptional experi- 
ence in her life at that time.) As she lay 
waiting, she heard a sound from the little 
hand bell that had hung near her father’s 
pillow in his illness, but she had put the 
bell away in a closed chiffonier drawer, 
this piece of furniture being the one in 
her father’s room near the door of en- 
trance. This also I knew nothing of when 
I went to the sitting. At Dr. Hyslop’s 
funeral there were present three persons 
each of whom had a psychic experience 
and a fourth who had what seemed to be 
a physical experience corroborating theirs. 
The three psychics were Mrs. Sanders, 
Mrs. M. and Mrs. S., all of whom had 
known Dr. Hyslop in his lifetime. Mrs. 
Sanders told me immediately after the ser- 
vice that she had seen Dr. Hyslop standing 
and facing the gathering, as the three 
clergymen spoke, and he appeared to be 
midway between where the speakers stood 
and myself. Now I sat not far from the 
foot of the stairway to the upper floor and 
the speakers stood about equally far from 
the foot of the stairway on the opposite 
side. He would thus have been near the 
foot of the stairs, as she saw him. The 
statement of Mrs. Sanders interested me, as 


I should have expected she might locate 
his figure, on any subconscious bias, near 
his casket, but she did not. I was telling 
Mrs. M. that Mrs. Sanders saw Dr. 
Hyslop at the service, and she broke in, 
“Yes, I did too, especially clearly when I 
closed my eyes.” Asked where he was, 
she said he stood in front of me, facing 
me, near the foot of the stairs. Another 
Mrs. S. was also conscious of his presence, 
but I think she did not see him, or at 
any rate I made no note to such effect. 
But when I reported the two visions to 
his relatives ten days after his death, one 
of them remarked that he had had a 
peculiar sort of shivering feeling, not an 
ordinary ague, but he felt it was some- 
thing psychic at the time of its occurrence, 
though he unfortunately made no written 
note of it. He had been standing near 
the foot of the stairs, as I myself saw him 
do, immediately after the services, talking 
with a relative who had arrived late, and 
this shaking nervous chill came over him. 
He wondered what it might signify. Later, 
within a day or two of the funeral, a mem- 
ber of the family of one of the speakers, 
who had not been present and knew noth- 
ing of the above details, received a 
message in automatic writing from J. H. 
H. stating that he had been present at his 
own funeral and had stood near the foot 
of the stairs. 


On the day of J. H. H’s death two 
matters of evidential import occurred. 
One of them concerned the attention given 
his corpse. A very unusual circumstance 
connected with this, carrying out his own 
wishes, was indicated with a fair degree 
of clearness in the trance work of Mrs. 
Chenoweth in Boston, months later, at 
one of my sittings with that lady. The 
record is deposited with the A. S. P. R. 
in New York. The other matter is con- 
nected with my own securing of some 
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articles on the day of his death, from his 
daughter, for psychometric use at séances. 
These articles which had been much worn 
by him and handled by no one afterwards, 
I carefully placed in a cardboard box 
which effectually hid their nature and ap- 
pearance, and the box I wrapped in oiled 
silk for further protection, and tied with 
a string. I carried the box casually in my 
hands with my purse and other articles, 
and went to call upon Mrs. Sanders, 
within five hours of his passing and be- 
fore any public announcement had ap- 
peared in the papers. Her most recent in- 
formation had been that he was up and 
out in the garden for some air. On my 
arrival that afternoon, she at once ex- 
pressed her pleasure that I had come for 
she wished to tell me, and proceeded to 
tell me of her experience in the night of 
which I have already made mention above. 
She wished so much she could have given 
a sitting that night, and was sorry I had 
not been there to take notes. As she spoke, 
I saw her turn aside and say quietly ‘Yes, 
I see you, dearie’”’, so I took it that her 
guide, White Light, might be about, and 
made occasion to say that there were one 
or two questions Dr. Hyslop would like me 
to ask White Light that afternoon if possi- 
ble. She stated that she thought White 
Light would be glad to answer them for 
she was present. What did I wish to ask? I 
said casually (and without any show of 
emotion or especial excitement whatever, ) 
that he would like for one thing to know 
something about the box, which I placed 
lightly in her lap at once. She thereupon 
described the color, texture and use of the 
articles and said, “I used this, I wore it— 
I don’t mean I myself, but Dr. Hyslop, 
he says I wore them—Dr. Hyslop is 
present, Miss Tubby, don’t you see him? 
He is sitting right over in that chair across 
the room. Yes I see you, Dr. Hyslop, I 


see you,” and she rushed across the room, 
dropping the box and holding out her 
hand to some invisible person. “‘I see you. 
He must be over, Miss Tubby. He must 
be. I never see them so plainly unless they 
are dead, and he’s right here. Give me the 
box again. Oh! the influence is so strong.” 
and after resting her hands lightly on top 
of the box a second time she repeated her 
dramatic rush across to the apparently 
vacant chair, and her welcoming words. 
A third time she did so, saying, “I know 
you tell me he is better and all that, but 
he must be gone, whether you know it or 
not. For he is right here in this room.” 
I replied that it was all right, she must not 
be upset, it was true he had gone over. 
“Didn’t I tell you?” she said, “Didn't I 
tell you? But you didn’t tell me you were 
over, in the night. Why didn’t you tell 
me, Doctor?” But of course he had not 
yet passed completely at the time her 
night vigil had closed. This I did not tell 
her, but it was good negative evidence 
that his death had occurred after het 
vigil. 

Contrary to my usual habit, I wore at 
the funeral service and on the day of the 
burial at which I was not present, a black 
gown. It was one J. H. H. had never 
seen me wear. A friend held a sitting for 
me in my absence, with Mrs. Chamberlaine 
thirteen days after the death. He took 
careful notes and gave them to me later. 
One of the statements therein was, “Tell 
Miss Tubby I cannot see her so well when 
she wears a black dress.” Neither this 
gentleman nor Mrs. Chamberlaine had 
been present at the funeral or with me 
on the day of the burial. Another state- 
ment in his record was: “After the body 
had been lowered into the grave I (J.H. 
H.) took the further step and joined my 
friends on this side who had deferred the 
customary greetings that I might have the 
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best opportunity to observe all that went 
on.” The evidence seems strong that he 
had successfully observed the principal oc- 
currences connected with the preparation 
of the body, the activities in his home and 
the movements of his secretary, myself. 


II. During the weeks following his 
death, we were busy at the office of the 
A.S.P.R. in gathering material for a 
memorial of Dr. Hyslop to be published 
in the Journals of the Society in the au- 
cumn. One of the important decisions re- 
lated to the choice of two photographs of 
him for reproduction, one of them repre- 
senting him at the time of the establishing 
of the Society and the other a later one, 
taken nearer the time of his death. We 
were not entirely satisfied with the latter, 
but chose it out of several as probably the 
most satisfactory. A few weeks later, 
when I had unexpected opportunity for 
some sittings with Mrs. Chenoweth, J. H. 
H. communicating through automatic writ- 
ing in her trance, remarked: (I summar- 
ize) “I have been at the office more than 
before and am aware of so many things, 
ideas held in mind and not always carried 
out. I see your thoughts more clearly 
than your surroundings, so when I refer 
to some specific thing as the kind of dress 
you wear or the style of chair in which 
you sit, it is an evidence of an effort of 
memory and attention, and is not trivial 
at all.” Mrs. Chenoweth could not have 
known that he had referred to the kind 
of dress I had worn, for I did not even 
know it myself as yet, the notes of my 
friend’s sitting not having been as yet pre- 
sented to me. But I did note the reference 
to the style of chair with hopefulness, for 
I had purchased from his family the chair 
he had used at his desk at home and had 
removed it to my office and was there us- 
ing it. I remarked on reading this record 
to three members of our Board who had 


authorized my work, when I saw them 
separately on several occasions soon after 
the above record, that I rather expected 
something more about the chair, for, I 
said, and did not know why I used the ex- 
pression, one which was entirely un- 
familiar in my habit during: his lifetime, 
“You know, this is the Chief’s chair that 
I am using.” A few weeks later through 
Mrs. Chenoweth’s trance writing J. H. H. 
remarked: “I heard you talking at the 
office about my pictures, something for 
publication, and said, ‘It is not as good 
as it might be, but it will serve’, and only 
then I realized that I might have had a 
later picture taken, but it had not seemed 
important . . . . The Chief’s chair—do 
you know what that means?” I answered: 
“IT know what I mean: but who do you 
mean?” He said, writing it in quotation 
marks, ‘This is the Chief's chair-—I have 
heard you say it on several occasions, and 
somebody is using that chair.” 


On the occasion of the first annual 
business meeting of the A.S.P.R. following 
his death, a question as to changing the 
name of the organization was to be dis- 
cussed and decided. The Society was 
originally organized as Section B of the 
American Institute for Scientific Research, 
of which Section A, when organized, was 
to deal with problems of the abnormal 
psychic. The proposal was to rename the 
whole organization simply The American 
Society for Psychical Research and drop 
the Institute designation. As I entered the 
building to attend the meeting, a friend 
joined me at the door and asked what the 
proposal meant and what about it. I ex- 
plained, and added that I was not in favor 
of the change for several reasons, but 
that it was not a very serious matter and 
that I did not wish to influence her vote 
on the matter. Within five minutes, we 
had joined the members gathered for the 
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meeting, the Chairman was calling us to couraging messages, the Imperator of the 


order, and about to ask for the reading of 
my minutes of the last meeting, when my 
telephone rang. I hastily excused myself 
and was prepared to ask the caller to post- 
pone any conversation until later in the 
day, when Mrs. Sander’s voice spoke 
urgently: “Miss Tubby? This is Mrs. 
Sanders. Dr. Hyslop just said, ‘Run quick 
to the telephone, tell Miss Tubby to forget 
the past and go forward to the new, it will 
to a common ground on which all can 
join. Let it be unanimous.’ I don’t know 
what he means but he wanted me to tell 
you right away.” I thanked her and hung 
up the instrument, amazed, even with all 
my experience, at the precision of the 
reference. My vote was not determined 
by the advice, but my confidence was 
strengthened in the continuing effort and 
interest of our Founder. 


On many other occasions these flashes 
of insight into the Society and its affairs, 
to which Mrs. Sanders was kept a stranger 
by common consent of all concerned, have 
come in over the telephone to me as I 
worked and thought of the Society's pro- 
blems and responsibilities, or have come 
out clearly in sittings with her and with 
Mrs. Chenoweth and Mrs. Chamberlaine, 
so that I never felt alone in my work. 


Ill. The work with Mrs. Chenoweth 
which I conducted for about three years 
following Dr. Hyslop’s death in June, 
1920, was the outcome of the first few 
sittings I had, during my holidays in that 
summer, when a friend offered me dates 
she had reserved for herself, stating that 
she felt from what she had had that Pro- 
fessor Hyslop would like to reach me. I 
had four séances in August 1920, in which 
not only J.H.H., but Richard Hodgson, his 
communicator, George Pelham, Professor 
Sidgwick, and Mr. F. W. H. Myers all 
purported to appear and write me en- 


Stainton Moses sittings rounding out the 
matter with reassurance and benediction. 
Of course the several communicators on 
those occasions were not attempting to 
prove identity, but there was a strong pre- 
dictive flavor to the word of Myers, which 
I have seen amply fulfilled. His words 
have been the cause of strength which he 
apparently intended they should be. But 
the first weeks of work lengthened into the 
longer period through the courtesy and 
support of my Board of Trustees in the 
A. S. P. R. and through the generous 
donations of J. H. H’s friends, who glad- 
ly supported the opportunity for his work. 


In these sittings I received many indica- 
tions of the knowledge of J. H. H. of the 
problems of the Society and of my own 
responsibilities in his work. He gave me 
a clear prediction of one very sudden de- 
velopment which would require my poise, 
and when the fulfilment occurred it was 
that prediction which fortified me and 
carried a situation otherwise difficult. 


There was one aspect of his work 
preceding his death which had especial- 
ly held the focus of his attention for 
several years—the problem of treating 
cases of abnormal psychic development 
and restoring them to normal poise. He 
had been studying several important cases 
with excellent and beneficial results. The 
work was of the order of that discussed in 
his articles “Spiritual Healing” and “A 
Neglected Type” in the Journal of the A. 
S. P. R. for November, 1913, and in the 
Proceedings of the Society, Vol. XI, 1917, 
“The Doris Case of Multiple Personality.” 
Spontaneously, in my work with Mrs. 
Chenoweth in 1920-21-22, these cases 
were picked up and their history carried 
forward toward completion. Just as two 
of them were approaching a comparative- 
ly full measure of relief, a third with 
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which I had lost contact subsequent to J. 
H. H.’s passing, came to Boston to make 
a statement to Mrs. Chenoweth expressive 
of the patient's gratitude for the aid re- 
ceived through the Hyslop-Chenoweth 
séances of 1918-19. She recalled herself 
to the psychic as a sitter who had made 
some trouble by locking herself into a 
room, on one occasion, and refusing to 
come out, and said that after the séances 
had been interrupted she had been an in- 
mate of an ‘insane asylum for some 
months. At first she had blamed her 
psychic treatments for this condition, but 
in the end she came to understand 
what they had implied as to her state 
and she saw the way to the light by using 
the knowledge she had gathered at these 
very séances. Though she had been de- 
prived of the custody of her children dur- 
ing the year of so of her worst phase, the 
asylum authorities had ultimately dis- 
charged her as completely well, and she 
not only received again the custody of 
her own children but was employed in 
her own town where her history was 
known, in the public schools as a regular 
instructor. This recovery she herself at- 
tributed to the work of Mrs. Chenoweth 
and Dr. Hyslop and she felt she must ex- 
press her profound gratitude. The im- 
provement in the other cases was less 
spectacular but substantial. To me there 
came various communicators through the 
Chenoweth automatism, supplementing 
the list of those who had already appeared 
in the cases before I knew anything of 
their details. Some of the revelations of 
identity were of historic characters, in most 
cases of course evidentially impossible of 
proof and therefore I do not quote them 
by name. But the motives and play of 
the group were so similar to that exhibited 
in the Doris Case through Mrs. Cheno- 
weth’s automatism that the effect was to 


say the least impressive. And the patients, 
so far as one could check up without dis- 
courtesy, showed traits of character that 
were, as it were, echoes of the type of 
mind of the obsessor, and these traits were 
overlaid on the original fine natures, high- 
ly sensitive and intelligent, of persons ‘in 
positions of influence or authority. The 
overlaid and actually alien traits slowly 
abated and the natural self of the patient 
more and more emerged as the weeks 
passed, without any contact with the 
psychic or with the work, the whole pro- 
cess apparently being due to our re-educa- 
tion on enlightenment of a wilful or earth- 
bound communicator who had been for 
long in a persistent and futile attempt to 
run another life to suit himself or herself 
and to administer human affairs according 
to his or her own habit and ideas of suit- 
ability and propriety. 

Such patients were taken up originally 
by the Imperator Group of communicators 
for the purpose of studying key cases and 
working important lines of influence out, 
in order that they might serve the larger 
and more general needs of mankind, 
which they found was still oppressed by 
the mistaken ideals and purposes of 
“dead” teachers and leaders still bent 
upon moulding human society. Those of 
you who know the work of Dr. and Mrs. 
Carl Wickland know something of such 
matters. The work is still being carried 
on by Dr. Titus Bull, a medical man of 
high standing in New York, who has 
made a study of psychic pathology and has 
achieved some remarkable results in most 
difficult types. The skill, devotion, tact 
and insight necessary for such work is the 
possession of but few, and of scarcely any 
in the medical profession, unfortunately. 
Dr. Bull is establishing an institution (The 
James H. Hyslop Foundation) for his 
patients of this type, and it should receive 
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the most generous support of all patrons 
of science on her pioneer boundaries. Its 
supporters will immortalize themselves 
both here and hereafter. And psychics 
who assist, as Mrs. Chenoweth and Mrs. 
Wickland have done, in the freeing of the 
darkened and earthbound communicator, 
are beyond praise. 


On the one occasion when I had the 
privilege of Dr. Bull’s presence at a 
Chenoweth sitting, a most dramatic 
recognition of him occurred, his initials, 
T. B., were given, proper reference to the 
name of an ancestor of his was made, 
and J. H. H. recognized him as his friend 
and physician. In addition to this, there 
was an apology for giving him scant at- 
tention, because they desired to carry for- 
ward a piece of work in the liberation of 
one of the difficult obsessing entities that 
morning. Dr. Bull of course fitted into 
this purpose admirably, being able to meet 
the communicator with tact and the ease 
of long experience. The results were 
dramatic and prompt, the wayward and 
supercilious tone changing to one of 
friendly appreciation in the course of the 
brief interview. The psychic had never 
met Dr. Bull in her conscious state, did 
not know that he was to be a sitter or 
had been a sitter at any time, and knew 
nothing of him personally, as nothing at 
that time had been published giving his 
name in connection with any such work. 
The evidence was therefore exceedingly 
strong in favor of the identification of 
the sitter. 


IV.-V. An evidential group of Euro- 
pean sittings with American cross-refer- 
ence which it was my privilege to carry out 
in 1924-25 form a long sequence which I 
have prepared for publication with exten- 
sive notes and corroborations. They are 
to appear in book form shortly and offer 
a brilliant sequel to the earlier and more 


more extended work of J. H. H. They 
are compact and full of meat, as may be 
seen on careful study, and would consume 
too much time and space for presentation 
in any adequate form here. The Psychics 
with whom I worked in England were Mr. 
Charles Glover Botham, psychometrist; 
Mrs. Annie Brittain, trance clairvoyance 
and clairaudience with assistance from 
the control, Bell; Mrs. Hester Dowden, 
ouija-board messages with the psychic’s 
eyes closed and head turned away from the 
table; Mr. A. Vout-Peters, clairvoyance 
and clairaudience in the conscious state; 
Mrs. Gladys Osborne-Leonard, trance 
clairvoyance and clairaudience with the 
well-known Feda control. In all five cases 
there were pertinent references to my 
work, both past and future; to a group 
of scientists who were co-operating in it, 
from the “other side’; to some of those 
with whom I had been or was still as- 
sociated in terms too personal for publica- 
tion in some instances; and to personal 
friends and relatives as unknown to the 
psychics concerned as I was myself up to 
the moment I entered the séance room. 
Mrs. Brittain’s work was so cryptic that at 
first I was disappointed not to have re- 
ceived more, but the fact that I took every 
word of it verbatim, as is my invariable 
custom, saved a great loss, for upon that 
sitting I was recalled to renewed study 
by a note upon it supplied by J. H. H. 
himself through Mrs. Chamberlaine on my 
return to America, when he stated that he 
had been with me in London more than I 
perhaps realized, Mrs. Chamberlaine be- 
ing entirely unaware that I had been 
abroad at all. He proceeded through her 
to refer to Bell, to our having to change 
“the paper, not the papers’, and to the 
appearance there of a lady who was so 
anxious to speak—the first one whom 
Mrs. Brittain reported, saying that she 
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feared ‘they would have some trouble to 
get on because there was a lady there who 
said she had loved me very much and 
wanted to get a word in.” This lady had 
been one of my best communicators in 
J. H. H’s lifetime, through Mrs. Cheno- 
weth in Boston. He had published a 
record in the A. S. P. R. Journal for Jan- 
uary 1918. She reappeared in England 
through Mrs. Brittain and in Englewood, 
N. J. through Mrs. Louise Chamberlaine 
with evidence that I could not check up 
for months, as I was out of touch with her 
family and did not know the name—which 
Mrs. Chamberlaine mentioned—of a new 
daughter-in-law in the family. My friend 
had passed on from this life in 1906, 
eighteen years before these sittings and yet 
evidently knew more of her son’s affairs 
than I, who lived only on hour or two 
away from some of her surviving family. 
As to the “paper”, my own note sheets 
were unlike those I habitually use and 
were loose, though numbered consecutive- 
ly. “The gentleman” whom Bell reported 
for requested me to change and ask the 
psychic for a tablet of paper from her own 
supply. I had forgotten the incident, when 
Mrs. Chamberlaine recalled it with her 
J. H. H. message. Members of his family 
who had died in his early youth, and 
whom I of course never knew and only 
faintly knew of at all, were referred to 
in the Brittain sitting in a highly convinc- 
ing series of references. 


Mr. Vout Peters and Mrs. Dowden con- 
tributed many items, the outstanding ones 
being examples of J. H. H’s Sign, which 
I shall proceed to discuss in Section VI. 


In France, I had but two séances, as 
many of the psychics were not available 
in August when I arrived, and the In- 
stitut Métapsychique was closed. I saw 
Mme. Girard, a professional Spiritualist- 
medium, through the kind—but anony- 
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mous—introduction of Mr. Stevens, an 
Englishman, and Mlle. Gourson who has 
done satisfactory work for the Institut, 
to whom also I was anonymously intro- 
duced by Mr. Stevens’s kind assistance. 
Both these ladies referred to my work and 
to my interest in it being prior to any 
other interest of a personal nature, in my 
visit to them. I was unable in these two 
cases owing to the difficulty of following 
the French and at the same time. taking 
notes, to make a verbatim record, and 
I missed no doubt some points that 
might have proved of value. But through 
Mrs. Chamberlaine I received clear 
evidence that J. H. H. and another com- 
municator had followed me in France, 
had observed where I went and what I 
did, and what the friends I traveled with 
did, particularly on the day of the first 
French sitting, that with Mme. Girard. I 
had to check up the latter points by refer- 
ence to that friend who had planned to 
follow me for a sitting herself, and who 
took a walk about in the neighborhood 
meanwhile. The names of streets she 
passed through were mentioned by Mrs. 
Chamberlaine, or rather were written 
automatically by her. She did not know 
how to pronounce the words, being entire- 
ly unfamiliar with the language or the 
country, and totally unaware that I had 
included Paris in my trip. 


There were personal messages in these 
sittings, also, which do not fit into the 
J. H. H. series, but were none the less 
strongly evidential. 


The cross-reference work from Mrs. 
Chamberlaine, in New Jersey, supplied 
details I had still further to verify, in ad- 
dition to such as I have already mentioned. 
For example. I got descriptions of both 
Bell and Feda, though she attributed all 
the visions of darkskinned girls to the one 
name, Feda, as she knew nothing of Bell’s 
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existence. Feda’s name came through, as 
well as Bell’s but I was puzzled by the 
somewhat conflicting descriptions she 
gave of the little Indian girl, for I had 
no idea that “Bell” was the name of a 
Cingalese child. I supposed of course 
that she was English born, as she was the 
bearer of an English name and the guide 
of an English psychic. To my amazement 
and satisfaction, I found that the personal 
description of Bell as given me by Mrs. 
Brittain, at my request, after she had 
spontaneously mentioned that Bell was a 
Cingalese, on the occasion of my second 
visit after a year’s interval,—I found that 
the very points out of character for Feda 
fitted Bell, and vice versa. I myself had 
had no previous knowledge of the per- 
sonal appearance of either beyond what 
one might glean from Sir Oliver Lodge’s 


“Raymond”, hence the evidentiality was 


many-fold the greater, so far as discounts 
on the score of possible telepathy might 
be concerned. 


In addition to this, Mrs. Chamberlaine, 
a total stranger to the Hyslop family and 
its early history, when referring to some 
of the same individuals whom Mrs. 
Brittain had clearly indicated in my first 
sitting with her, added reference to an 
old gentleman, a “family connection, not 
a relative’ named Andrew or Andrew S. 
On my inquiry of the surviving family, 
an aged relative in a distant state and 
town was the only one who could clearly 
verify the item. 


VI. Perhaps the most telling of all his 
work, scientifically speaking, has been his 
success in transmitting through more than 
twenty persons a sign posthumously chosen 
as his signature—the X or St. Andrew's 
cross. He had made no promise to do 
such a thing, had left no record of it that 
could conceivably be given as a “book- 
test’, had indeed made no reference what- 


ever to any such intention or purpose. Its 
first appearance was through Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, in Boston, Massachusetts, where he 
had long conducted series of experiments 
himself. It was given to several different 
sitters who would be likely to report it 
to the American Society for Psychic Re- 
search, as they did, a few weeks after his 
passing. At about the same time it was 
given clairvoyantly to Dr. and Mrs. Bull, 
in New York, though they did not under- 
stand what it might indicate. They had 
never seen it before in any connection, nor 
had Mrs. Chenoweth or any of the others 
to whom it appeared or through whom it 
was given by impression or automatism 
of various types. I have listed twenty-two 
persons, in my own work, who have re- 
ceived it from J. H. H. in the years since 
his death. It was closely guarded from the 
knowledge of the psychic researchers both 
at home and abroad, unless they them- 
selves had been the recipients of it, and 
those strangers through whose agency it 
appeared were not told its purport, al- 
though we told them with our apprecia- 
tion that it had a value to us in our work. 
Repeatedly through Mrs. Chamberlaine I 
was told to “search for key (Chi) look 
for key”. For some time I missed the point 
of the reference to the Greek letter X, 
Chi, pronounced the same as “key” in 
English, of course. This occurred early in 
his work with her and before I went 
abroad for my sittings. I had at least fif- 
teen examples of the sign before the 
summer of 1924. That summer, in Lon- 
don, I secured it from two private 
psychics, personal acquaintances of mine, 
the one getting it in a cryptic fashion in 
some inspirational writing addressed to 
me by J. H. H. and the other in automatic 
writing. Both were strangers to the living 
J. H. H. Through Mr. Vout Peters I got 


it in the form of an impression that it 
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was a Swastika, quite manifestly a variant 
form of X. And most astounding of all, 
I got it over Mrs. Dowden’s ouija table 
when she gave me his signature followed 
by the X, repeatedly rubbed and indicated, 
while her eyes were shut and turned away 
from the table, and before she had any 
idea of my personal identity. 

The twenty-two examples I have listed 
in my volume* may be grouped as fol- 
lows: 


1. Stigmata on the flesh, Mrs. Sanders, New 


York. 
2. Automatic writing, by pencil or board: 
Mrs. Chamberlaine, New Jersey; Mrs. 


Piper, Boston; Mrs. Chenoweth, Boston; 
Mrs. Dowden, London; Mrs. Brazier- 
Creagh, London; Miss Roberts, New Jersey. 


3. Impressional writing; Mrs. Chamberlaine, 
New Jersey. Miss E. Benham, then in 
London. 


4. Visual symbol: Dr. and Mrs. Bull, Miss 
E. Bull, N. Y. Mrs. Nevill, Cleveland, Ohio. 


5. Motor vision of J. H. H. making the sign: 
Miss Lattimore, of New York, Mrs. Os- 
borne-Leonard, London. 


6. Trance message: Mrs. Sanders, New York. 


. Mental impression, during consciousness: 
N.. Y.,. Mrs: “Star”, N. Y.,. Mir. A: 
Vout-Peters, London. 


8. Cryptic, hidden in a message: Miss P. B. 
T., London; “Beryl”, a private psychic, 
Canada; Mrs. Chamberlaine, New Jersey. 

Of these persons, at least eight and 

possibly nine were total strangers to J. H. 
H. in his lifetime. Two of them are total 
strangers to me, and their effort reached 
me through a third person to whom the 
sign meant nothing. On fourteen of the 
occasions, I was not present when the 
sign was given, and in only two of those 
fourteen was there a sitter present who 
knew what the sign indicated. 


Taking all these facts into consideration, 
the evidence seems cogent that the psycho- 


“JAMES H. HYSLOP—xX: HIS BOOK. A Cross- 
reference Record. 

Collated and Annotated by Gertrude Ogden 
Tubby B.S. with a preface by Western D. Bay- 
ley, M.D. The York Printing Company, York, 
Pa., 1929. Price $3.75, pp. 424. 


logical genius manifest in their variety and 
clarity, their spontaneity and adaptation 
to purpose, far exceeds that possible to 
any one medium or psychic, or to that of 
the sitters at the various private circles and 
séances where they were received and re- 
corded, and the inference seems unavoid- 
able that they must actually have been de- 
rived from the fertile and experienced 
mind of the great pioneer psychic re- 
searcher of America, James Hervey Hyslop 
who has, apparently from the moment of 
his demise to the present been “neither 
dead nor sleeping.” 


Moreover, the evidence which he has 
furnished is such as he would wish, in the 
intimate personal detail and in the simple 
yet unique symbol, that lends itself to 
multiform representation: all of which 
makes its immediate and telling appeal to 
the mind of the average man and woman 
studying the possibilities of human sur- 
vival and communication after death. He 
often remarked upon the excellence of the 
idea that Professor William James put into 
effect in his posthumously chosen and 
communicated sign, the Omega, and felt 
that it was a capital piece of evidence. 
This sign he published in the Proceedings 
A. S. P. R. Volume VI, after having re- 
ceived it from William James, deceased, 
through several psychics. His own X has 
occurred in four or five times as many 
cases and under equally as fine, and even 
better conditions than the Omega. 


GERTRUDE OGDEN TUBBY. 
August 15, 1927. 
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Total items of cross-reference, 
psychics, 27. 

Total points by: A. B., 39; C. G. B., 6; A. L. 
B. C. and A. Judson, 1; L. M. C., 90; Mlle. G., 
13; Mme. G., 11; O. L., 28;.M. Nevill, 4; Mrs. 
Physician, 3; L. E. P. 2; A. V. P., 22; C.G.S.,, 
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A CASE OF THORYBISM IN FRANCE 


René Sudre 


It is now some time since our Inter- 
national Congresses of Psychic Research 
planned to revise their psychic vocabulary 
with a view of substituting a scientific 
terminology for a popular one. We may 
recall the saying of Condillac that a 
science is a well-constructed tongue. Those 
who venerate tradition are not displeased 
with this. The language of which we 
actually make use in our studies is very 
ill constructed because it is borrowed from 
the vulgar tongue which embodies all 
popular beliefs and errors. For example 
there is no justification for keeping the 
word ‘Poltergeist’ to describe certain mani- 
festations, analogous to hauntings. This 
word is of German origin and means a 
blustering or noisy spirit, and the word, 
quite apart from its bad formation, is in- 
convenient to apply to phenomena which 
should be strictly defined. 

I have elsewhere tried to bring into 
some sort of order that part of meta- 
psychics which relates to hauntings or 
more generally to spontaneous physical 
phenomena. I have classified them thus 
in order of increasing complexity. 


(1) False hauntings or thorybism. 

(2) Teleplasmic effects with the sub- 
ject at a distance. 

(3) Genuine hauntings. 


The case I wish to discuss today is one 
of Thorybism. I have composed this word 
in the usual way, borrowing from a Greek 
root. It is derived from the word 
Thorubos which implies noise or trouble 
as the characteristic of such manifesta- 
tions. They are.noisy; there are blows or 
knocks within the walls of a _ house; 
articles of furniture are displaced; small 
objects are thrown with more or less vio- 


lence; bells are started ringing by them- 
selves; stones or jets of water are thrown 
in what appears to be an intentional way 
and in a manner which is always 
suggestive of trickery. It is generally a 
young boy or a young girl who seems to 
be the cause. As a matter of fact the phe- 
nomena occur in their neighborhood, and 
they are observed to outline the movement 
which the manifestations produce. Also 
if they are taken to a distance all the mani- 
festations cease. This is why it will prove 
a difficult matter to convince sceptics of 
the reality of such movements at a dis- 
tance. In spite of the declarations of 
police they prefer to imagine that these 
children are accomplished conjurers whom 
one can never catch in the act of fraud. 
All that is quite untenable for an ob- 
server who has no preconceived opinion 
and who places reasonable confidence in 
human testimony. 


There has recently occurred one of these 
cases of Thorybism in France, in a little 
commune close to Lyon, namely, Seyssuel 
in Isere. I visited the place in order to 
make a study of the matter. Unfortunately 
I had not the necessary time to place the 
girl who was the subject in the conditions 
which were favorable for the production 
of the phenomena, and for this reason my 
investigation has not been complete. All 
the same it has been very interesting, and 
I have published a portion of it in the 
press. It is all the more likely to pique 
the public curiosity since it is mixed up 
with a question of sorcery and even 
threatened to terminate in a dramatic 
manner. I feel sure that it will be of in- 
terest to my American readers to know 
all the details of this singular affair. 
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A CASE OF THORYBISM IN FRANCE 


The married couple “Rozier” are 
tenants of a house which hangs like an 
eagle’s nest on a side of a mountain which 
dominates the river Rhone, 5 kilometers 
from the charming little Roman town of 
Vienne. This house, which is called La 
Roche Piqueé, is surrounded by small out- 
buildings and with steeply sloping gardens 
where the household cultivate vegetables 
and grow vines. Rozier is an old colonial 
soldier troubled with malaria. He has 
been the victim of gas poisoning also dur- 
ing the war. He is night watchman in a 
factory in Vienne. He devotes his leisure 
time during the day to the breeding and 
raising of small cattle. He has three chil- 
dren of whom one, Marguerite, is a 
younger daughter, aged 1314 years. Some 
months since the household had planned 
in order to increase their income to take 
as boarders some nursing infants. La 
Roche Piqueé is an elevated and healthy 
locality with a marvelous natural setting; 
also their offer would be an attractive one 
on account of their very modest demands. 

Three nursing infants in succession were 
entrusted to the Rozier couple. All went 
well in the earlier days. One morning, 
one of the babies, a boy who had been 
taken for an airing on to the little terrace 
of the house gave a great cry. Madame 
Rozier came running to him and found 
him turned face downwards in his cradle 
with his forehead all swollen and bleed- 
ing. No one had struck him. Marguerite 
who assisted her mother in caring of the 
children had just before this passed by 
close to the child and had found him quite 
peaceful. It was impossible to understand 
how this baby had been attacked with such 
fury as to wound him in this cruel way. 
Very shortly after this another of the 
children, a little girl, experienced a 


similiar accident. This time the face was* 


scratched. In time these accidents became 
more frequent. The children became net- 
vous, they continued to wound their faces 
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in an incomprehensible way. The Roziers 
tried tying their hands but the bonds were 
broken with an extraordinary violence. 
These events always took place when 
Marguerite was in their neighborhood 
but not necessarily close to them. It 
should be said that she had no animosity 
towards the children but on the contrary 
looked after them with great care. 

Much alarmed, the Roziers, man and 
wife, begged that the children might be 
taken back to their parents. In the course 
of the evidence offered one notes that the 
scratches did not correspond at all to such 
scratches as would be produced by the 
nails of little children but were much 
longer. Some did not hesitate to accuse 
the little girl of these assaults, which de- 
prived the family of a certain income and 
also made them unpopular among the 
neighbors. 

Marguerite’s parents were sure of her 
innocence; as her father said to me, she 
had given them nothing but satisfaction 
and they had at last been able to prove 
that it was not she who had committed 
these stupid attacks. They then took the 
step of having one of the infants returned 
to them, but the trouble recommenced and 
they were obliged to resign themselves 
to this unhappy mystery. However 
Rozier’s mind was working. There was 
among his family a very near relative who 
had been publicly accused of the practise 
of witchcraft. It was a woman who had 
been tempted by all the extravagances of 
occultism and who it appeared had spent 
much money on fortune tellers by cards, 
soothsayers, and the casting of spells. One 
of her sons with whom she had quarreled 
had himself been victimized by her opera- 
tions. He had discovered in his room a 
magician’s toad and he had drunk a 
philter which had made him sick. Rozier 
thought that she had been the worker of 
the misfortune which had befallen him. 
His suspicions were confirmed by a queer 
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discovery he made. At the cemetery at 
Seysseul, close to the tomb of his family, 
he had found a package containing de- 
cayed flesh. At first it was believed that 
this was an embryo and that it suggested 
an infanticide. The police called in the 
court doctor who recognized it as a calf’s 
heart. In those countries where supersti- 
tions survive it is known that the heart 
of a calf is used for magical incantations; 
stuck full of black pins and buried in the 
graveyard it becomes a menace of death 
for the person bewitched. Rozier had not 
the least doubt that the charm had been 
worked against himself. 

This was by no means the end of his 
troubles. Almost as soon as the foster- 
children had been removed, his house be- 
came haunted. The haunting commenced 
with an almost insignificant incident. The 
whole family were asleep on the first floor 
of the house when an usual sound woke 
Madame Rozier. The alarm clock which 
stood upon her night table had fallen face 
downwards without anyone having 
touched it. Marguerite was sleeping 
peacefully. The same day while the family 
were down below on the ground floor a 
great rummaging of furniture was heard 
on the floor above. They ran in haste 
upstairs and found one of the beds com- 
pletely dismantled, the covers scattered 
about in the middle of the room, a flower 
vase transported without damage from the 
mantlepiece to the floor. From that time 
onward throughout two weeks malicious 
happenings pursued the Rozier household. 
These consisted chiefly in the displacement 
of objects. Coffee pots jumped off the 
stove, glasses and plates rolled from the 
table under the eyes of the beholders and 
broke with a crash on the paved floor. 
Rozier has explained to me how one day 
when he leaned forward to take some ob- 
ject from the sideboard something heavy 
grazed his head and then hurled itself 
down on the flagstones. It was the drawer 


full to the top and very heavy; in falling 
it was turned upside down. A considerable 
force must certainly have been exercised to 
produce this phenomenon, and it is quite 
clear that it could not have been done by 
trickery without this having been observed. 
Marguerite was not far away when all 
these things were happening, but she was 
outside the door as the witnesses testified. 

I have tried to obtain details of the 
sequence of the phenomena. In the first 
place I am certain that Rozier and his 
wife were entirely ignorant of the sub- 
ject of metapsychics and of spiritualism. 
Rozier, like many peasants, only knew 
that it was possible to cast spells by certain 
magical operations. At the time when he 
was serving in the far east he had wit- 
nessed the working of such practices or, 
at least, he had heard them spoken of; 
but the powers of mediums were a thing 
unknown to him. He and his wife as- 
sured me that they had never had any- 
thing to do with table-turning. From his 
point of view the house was not haunted 
but bewitched. The description which he 
gave me of the phenomena was entirely 
free from any recollections of what he 
had read and was evidently sincere. He 
had noted that when all the family were 
seated at the table for breakfast it 
happened that a glass placed before Mar- 
guerite slipped and fell off the table too 
quickly for anyone to see how it happened. 
By dint of watchfulness they saw that 
the young girl did make a movement of 
her hand; but although their natural rea- 
soning power tended to suggest some nor- 
mal relation between the movement of the 
hand and the fall of the object the witness 
of their senses protested against this sup- 
position since the entire action had taken 
place before their eyes. On one occasion 
Rozier tells me he did see something quite 
clearly but it certainly was not the hand 
of Marguerite. He talked to me of a much 
bigger hand which in a moment of clear 
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vision had appeared to him to take hold 
of the object. I explained to him that this 
might have been a case of a semi-material- 
ization. He had never heard anyone speak 
of anything of this sort. I asked him if 
he seen any unusual lights, he said that 
none of them had seen such things but 
that they had heard quite clearly knocks 
upon the windowpane when there was 
nobody about in the courtyard. 


The fact which we may perhaps consider 
the most convincing in this narrative of 
events is that of a jug which was thrown 
unbroken on the floor at a time when 
Marguerite was out in the courtyard with 
her parents and neighbors. If one would 
accept the hypothesis of trickery one would 
have to bring a charge against the parents 
as well as the child; one would have to 
admit that people who were peaceably dis- 
posed and happy in their house, watching 
their income growing, would be amusing 
themselves by upsetting their life and 
creating an enormous prejudice among 
their neighbors just simply to mystify the 
public or the newspapers. Besides these 
are really quite honest people who brought 
up their children carefully and who have 
excellent reputations in the village. They 
took a delight in their dwelling which 
was the property of one of the nephews, 
and they had greatly increased its value 
by their persevering labors. And now we 
see them practically obliged to quit the 
district on account of the scandal created. 
In the eyes of the sceptical their daughter 
is a hysterical subject and a girl with a 
mania for mysteries and this has caused 
them great sorrow. They have been so 
proud of this child of theirs, who has 
passed with honors her examination for 
the primary study certificate, and she has 
had a further year of supplementary 
studies given her by them. They feel that 
her reputation is stained by this. 


On the other hand can it be that Mar- 


guerite has been able to invent all this con- 
trivance? If so it must be admitted, that 
she has never been caught in the act, al- 
though a most attentive watch has been 
placed on her movements. As a conse- 
quence she has been greatly distressed 
about all that has happened. When any- 
body has spoken to her of the suspicions 
which have hung about her since the affair 
of the fosterchildren, she has had a 
crisis of despair and has threatened to 
throw herself into the Rhone if people in- 
sisted on thinking her guilty. How could 
she have done injury to these poor little 
children for whom she showed so much 
care and affection? For unprejudiced peo- 
ple a normal interpretation of the phe- 
nomena becomes impossible. 


There: remains then the supernormal in- 
terpretation, and it is this which will dir- 
ectly interest readers of this Journal. For 
myself, there has never been any doubt. I 
have not been the actual witness of the 
phenomena, and my efforts to bring them 
about artificially in the home of the young 
subject have miscarried. But after the en- 
quiry I have made they come into a certain 
natural grouping with which my ex- 
perience as a metapsychist has made me 
familiar. In connection with the greater 
number of the facts of Thorybism, there 
is always to be found a boy or a girl at 
the age of puberty. At this period of 
change in the physical body, the setting 
free of telekinetic forces is no doubt a 
much more easy matter. Little Marguerite 
had for several months had her regular 
periods; she had experienced sleep-walk- 
ing manifestations in her infancy. Regards 
these manifestations at the house, they are 
always in the nature of the displacement 
of objects. Is it not a fact that for children 
as well as for grown-ups this is the easiest 
way of attracting attention and also of 
playing tricks if their subconscious has the 
will to do it. It is noteworthy that these 
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actions are never of a benevolent nature. 
On the contrary they show a malicious 
spirit such as so often appears in the games 
of children and which assumes at times the 
character of a savage naughtiness. Have 
we to consider here a will to injure which 
works aimlessly and with no object? This 
I do not believe and indeed I am persuaded 
that these supernormal acts have always a 
motive, although this motive may be un- 
conscious, and I am persuaded that one 
might discover the motive by psycho- 
analysis. This is the task on which I 
should have employed myself if I had had 
the time to improve my acquaintance with 
Marguerite and to win her confidence. 
When I came directly from Paris to the 
“haunted house” she was no longer there; 
one of her aunts had taken her away to 
Vienne, as much for the purpose of giving 
her some mental diversion as for removing 
her from this bewitched locality. So it was 
to Vienne that I had to go in order to see 
her. I was impressed by her intelligent 
air and by the liveliness of some of the 
answers which she gave to her aunt, but 
she was quite noticeably frightened and 
only made vague answers to my questions 
in which she showed no interest. It would 
have been necessary to establish a 
sympathetic link with her and therefore 
to live near her as Countess Wassilko has 
been able to do with the little peasant 
girl ‘“Eleanora Zugun’”. I purposely made 
this approach because there exists between 
these two young subjects many points of 
contact. One may recall that Eleanora pro- 
duced movements of objects at a distance 
and also scratchings and bites upon her 
body without the use of teeth or nails. She 
attributed these phenomena to a being 
whom she called ‘““Dracu”, meaning the 
dragon or the devil. In reality a psycho- 
logical analysis in her case shows that these 
persecutions were punishments which she 
was inflicting upon herself unconsciously 
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for a fault which she had special reason to 
conceal. The disapproval of her conscience 
held this moral fault in a state of repress- 
ion, but it now and then broke out into 
these explosions, the responsibility of 
which she attributed to Dracu. 


Now Marguerite has not invented any 
entity to explain the malicious acts that 
had grouped themselves about her. 
Doubtless they refer to the queer beliefs 
of her family circle. Rozier is convinced 
that all these manifestations are due to the 
practice of sorcery by his relative. After a 
long discussion with him I have succeeded 
in getting him to admit that it may have 
been his daughter who unconsciously pro- 
duced them, but he still persists in believ- 
ing that Marguerite is influenced by sug- 
gestion on the part of this sorceress from 
a distance. He claims that she feels the 
approach of this person. But his strongest 
argument lies in the wounding of the little 
foster-children. How, he asks, could Mar- 
guerite have done this wrong to little de- 
fenceless children whom she loved and 
tended well? Now it is just there that the 
error probably lies. It has not been shown 
that, right at the bottom of her heart, she 
did love these little pensioners of her 
parents. Before they came she had been 
particularly happy at La Roche Piqueé. 
She could indulge freely her taste for study ~ 
and sport; aside from her mother she was” 
the little queen of the house. The arrival 


of the children had completely upset her 
life. She had been compelled to occupy 
herself with them the whole day long. She 
had to wash off their filth, and to carry 
out their toilet. In short she had been | 
transformed into a nurse or servant, and ~ 
perhaps that did not please her as much 
as she had pretended to me that it would. | 
It may be inferred that something was | 
done to persuade her to undertake the 
task. That is to say that she had some 
money given her for her remuneration as 
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a domestic servant. Obviously she could 
not rebel against this subjection, but is 
it not reasonable to suppose that a ferment 
of revolt seethed in her heart, and that this 
was carefully dissembled by her? It is 
just such a subconscious motive as this 
which would have found its vent in super- 
normal ways by woundings and by the 
breaking of vessels. Other motives may 
perhaps. have entered into the scheme of 
action, but I believe that the origin of 
these manifestations is what I have in- 
dicated. 

I feel unable to take into account the 
influence of an alien will upon young 
Marguerite. Doubtless a metapsychist is 
not in a position to deny the action of 
thought at a distance, but he recognizes 
that this takes place under certain strict 
limitations. Experience has shown that 
a hypnotist can control his subject when 
the subject is out of sight. But he is deal- 
ing with subjects who are trained by long 
practice to obey his suggestion. I am quite 
sceptical about his influence upon new 
subjects, and as for the operations for en- 
chantment, I decline to believe that the 
sticking of pins into the heart of a calf 
or into a wax image can make anyone ill 
or put anyone at the mercy of the sorcerer 
even after the object has been saturated 
with the ‘magnetic fluid’ of the person in 
view. De Rochas who has propagated this 
superstition in modern psychic literature 
was a mathematician who had no idea of 
psychology. I have already had occassion 
to say a propos of his experiences in the 
sending back of the power of memory, 
how questionable I thought his records to 
be. His authority I consider a weak one 
on which to rest a belief in the acts of 
sorcery. These acts do not enter very easily 
into the category of facts acquired by 
psychic research. They constitute, in my 
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opinion, merely a dross of the miraculous 
of former times from which metapsychics 
have already extracted the pure metal. 

I have made a visit to the supposed 
sorceress of Vienne and in announcing 
myself as an occultist, I have sought to dis- 
cover whether she really practised witch- . 
craft. She seemed astounded by my ques- 
tions and protested that she knew nothing 
about such matters. It is conceivable that 
she was speaking the truth, and that she 
had been the victim of calumny; on the 
other hand it is possible that she was play- 
ing a game with me. But the matter is 
of no importance since it is quite clear 
that the phenomena did not originate 
with her. She had never seen little Mar- 


guerite because of the family quarrel, and ° 


hence she could not have established over 
the girl such a mental domination as 
would at least be necessary to explain the 
ensuing influence from a distance. 

It is very possible that the phenomena 
have died out in the meantime, but they 
may recur if a new motive force became 
evident, since the metapsychic faculty of 
this young girl is the result of her constitu- 
tion and not of suggestions which might 
have found entry into her from without. 
The morning of my visit to La Roche 
Piqueé Madame Rozier assured me that 
she had heard footsteps in her bedroom 
early in the morning, her daughter being 
then at a distance of 5 kilometres. It is 
clear that if this phenomenon was not 
merely a hallucination, it is due to the 
power of the young subject. 


I regret very much that circumstances 
have not made it possible for me to make 
a scientific study of the matter, and to 
make experimental demonstrations which 
if well arranged and controlled would 
have a marked influence upon public 
opinion in France. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By Harry PRICE 


(Series Sixty-four) 


If I were asked what marked changes in 
the British psychic world had taken place 
during 1930, I would unhesitatingly de- 
clare that the spiritualists had at last 
realised the futility of their old methods 
in investigating mediums, and were every- 
where putting their house in order, follow- 
ing the impressive results achieved 
through the scientific examination of Rudi 
Schneider. Every spiritualist organization 
is now forming a research circle or open- 
ing a fund for apparatus, and I should 
not be surprised if a dozen “laboratories” 
were to spring up during the coming year. 
What they still lack are investigators of 
the right type in the place of the old 
women who always manage to get a thrill 
out of a new medium. For them, 
“phenomena hunting” has no close sea- 
son. 

I gave my third lecture on psychic sub- 
jects at Oxford University on October 
19th, 1930 at the invitation of the St. 
John’s College Essay Society. My subject 
was the mechanical control of mediums, 
with special reference to Rudi Schneider. 
The president, Mr. J. D. Mabbott, M. A. 
(and a Fellow of St. John’s) was in the 
chair. Our electrical control (illustrated 
by means of lantern slides) was fully dis- 
cussed and was unanimously declared per- 


fect. 
ke KOK 


Mrs. A. Peel Goldney (whose husband 
is the Chief Traffic Manager of the great 
Indian railways) is now in London and 
related to me her experiences with the 
poltergeist subject, Damodar Ketkar 


whose adventures have been related?!. in 
1. This Journal, Mar., Apl., May, 1930. 


these columns. She travelled specially 
from Bombay in order to spend some time 
with the boy. Actually, she witnessed only 
one manifestation which probably was 
abnormal; but it is admitted that the peak 
period was over and shortly afterwards 
the phenomena ceased altogether. Mrs. 
Goldney formed the opinion that the boy 
produced some of the manifestations by 
normal means. 

Another Poona observer, Mr. J. D. 
Jenkins, in a letter (dated August 20th, 
1930) to Mrs. Goldney is also convinced 
that the boy helped out the “phenomena” 
to a considerable extent. He says: “I 
gather that all disturbances stopped 
suddenly and as mysteriously as they 
started. I always thought from the out- 
set that at least fifty per cent of the 
phenomena were due to the mischievous 
pranks of the lad, acting in collusion with 
the rascal (naming a certain servant). 
This man I caught red-handed, stealing a 
brass vase in my house . . . . Even Dr. 
Ketkar (who adopted Damodar) now be- 
lieves that fifty percent of the phenomena 
were not genuine, but he still resolutely 
maintains that the remainder fifty per cent 
were quite genuine. I put the genuine 
portion at one per cent, so the difference 
is a question of degree and not of kind. 
I can only testify to what I saw myself, 
on that day in June, 1928, recorded by me 
in the Times of India. 1 have never got 
a satisfactory explanation for those very 
peculiar phenomena: (1), The falling of 
objects in broad daylight while I was hold- 
ing the lad in my lap, firmly; (2), The 
throwing of the ink on the bed-sheets, be- 
fore my very eyes; (3), The eating of the 
fruit, the falling of banana skins in the 
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room when I was alone in the room, with 
the doors and windows shut; (4), The 
strange movements of objects by their own 
volition, in my presence and in the 
presence of a Bengali engineer while we 
were sitting in Dr. Ketkar’s verandah. 
These objects (brass vases) came 
‘toddling’ towards us when no one was 
present in the room but ourselves. Both 
of us were then rank ‘unbelievers’ in phe- 
nomena of any kind. Personally, I have 
now no doubt that phenomena do appear 
and I am satisfied that there are such 
things as ‘genuine phenomena’.” 

Mr. Jenkins’s observations, taken in con- 
junction with the testimony of Mrs. Gold- 
ney and the long report of Miss Kohn 
establishes, I think, the case for the gen- 
uineness of some of Damodar’s phe- 
nomena. That the lad produced some 
of them by normal means can be taken 
for granted. He is just at that period, 
neither a boy nor a man, when he would 
be tempted to ‘show off’’—perhaps with 
the collusion of the native servant as Mr. 
Jenkins (who is a journalist) suggests. 

OK OK OK 

When the Zomahs, the clever vaudeville 
telepathists were in India Mrs. Goldney 
invited them to give a demonstration at 
her residence. The Zomahs work with a 
“silent” (visual) code, and so many of 
Mrs. Goldney’s friends were convinced 
that these entertainers were really psychic 
that some tests were decided upon. It 
was found that if the performers were 
not in view of each other, the descriptions 
of articles could not be communicated. 
What struck Mrs. Goldney as extra- 
ordinary was the fact that so many cul- 
tured people preferred t6 accept as abnor- 
mal manifestations that could so easily be 
proved to be normal. 

I have just become the happy possessor 
of three of the rarest occult books known 
to collectors. Not one of these books did 
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I ever hope to acquire, but, such is the 
“luck” of collecting, the three volumes— 
all superb specimens—came into the 
market within a few weeks. 

The first is a superlative rarity, and I 
have never known another copy for sale. 
It is the first edition of Lavater’s Of 
Ghostes and Spirites walking by nyght, 
and of strange noyses, which commonly 
happen before the death of menne, great 
slaughters, & alterations of kyngdomes. 
One Booke, Written by Lewes Lavaterus 
of Tigurine. And translated into Englyshe 
by R. H. Printed at London by Henry 
Benneyman for Richard Watkyns, 1572. 
Black letter. 

In many respects, the book might have 
been written yesterday, instead of in the © 
sixteenth century. The first chapter ‘‘Con- 
cerning certaine wordes which are often 
used in this Treatise of Spirits’ deals 
with the terms spectrum “‘a substance with- 
out a body, which beeing hearde or seene, 
maketh men afrayde’; visions, and ap- 
paritions. The author then warns his 
readers to be careful of the evidence for 
spirits. ‘““Melancholike persons, and 
madde men, imagin many things which 
in verie deede are not. Men which are 
dull of seing and hearing imagine many 
things which in very deed are not so.” 
These words should be written in letters 
of gold over the portal of every séance 
room. 

Lavater then proceeds to describe some 
fraudulent phenomena and again (Chap- 
XI) warns us “That many naturall things 
are taken to be ghosts, as for example, 
when they heare the crying of rats, cats, 
weasles, martins, or any other beast, or 
when they heare a horse beate his feete 
on the plankes in the stables at midnight, 
by and by they sweate for feare, suppos- 
ing some buggs to walke in the dead of 
the night... ... If a worme whiche fret- 
teth wood, or that breedeth in trees 
chaunce to gnawe a wall or waynescot, or 
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other tymber, many will judge they heare 
one softly knocking uppon an andvill with 
a sledge.” Lavater knew his “sitters” 
who were much the same three hundred 
and fifty years ago as they are today. The 
remainder of the work deals with appar- 
ently genuine phenomena and the author 
discusses survival from every angle. It 
is an amazing work considering its anti- 
quity. 

The next in rarity is John Melton’s 
Astrologaster, or, The Figure-Caster. 
Rather the Arraignment of Artlesse As- 
trologers, and Fortune-tellers, that cheat 
many ignorant people under the pretence 
of foretelling things to come, of telling 
things that are past, finding out things that 
are lost, expounding Dreames, calculating 
Deaths and Nativities, once againe 
brought to the Barre. Imprinted at London 
by Barnard Alsop, for Edward Black- 
more, and are to be sold in Paules Church- 
yard, at the Signe of the Blazing-Starre, 
1620. This work has on its title-page a 
large wood-cut of a fortune-teller holding 
an astrolabe in one hand and a crystal in 
the other. He is seated at a table on which 
are his “books.” A country yokel has just 
entered his den and is waiting to have his 
fortune told. 

Melton has written a most amusing and 
learned satire on the occult follies of the 
times in which he lived, and he tells us 
how he came to write the book: ‘For go- 
ing to the Crosse (St. Paul’s Cross) one 
Sunday morning to heare a sermon, some 
Mercurian nimble-finger’d Pick- 
pocket, that had more minde of my Purse 
then the Preacher, gelt it of sixteene 
pound; so that I went home lighter by 
two Stone then I went out.” After brib- 
ing the keepers of Newgate to tell him 
the name of the likely thief (and failing 
to get satisfaction) he went to a well- 
known clairvoyant, a “Doctor P. C. in 
More-fields” who, after charging him 
four pounds, looked into his crystal and 
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informed our author that he could see 
the thief ‘“‘but he was fled into the Low- 
Countries” and that he could be found 
“at the ‘Labor in Vaine’ in Bredawe.” 
Melton saw the joke, thanked the clair- 
voyant and departed. A few days later 
he disguised himself as a countryman by 
putting on a “‘sute of course Northerne 
Dozens” and again went to the magician 
saying he had lost ‘‘ a Chayne of Gold of 
three hundred Links.” After Melton had 
“greased his ever-dry Palmes with an 
Angell” the scryer commenced an oration 
that would make a modern Kensington 
crystalgazer green with envy. Apparently 
the gold chain had followed our author's 
sixteen pounds into the “Low-Countries.” 
Then Melton let fly and he takes ten pages 
of his work to tell us the names he called 
the astrologer. It is all very amusing. 
The most remarkable part of this extra- 
ordinary book (the first copy offered for 
sale in Europe during thirty years) relates 
how a travelling band of fortune-tellers 
were arrested near “Ipswitch” and con- 
fined to jail. The gaoler, named William 
Bell, has an idea. He primes the char- 
latans with the names, personal appear- 
ance and private history of every impor- 
tant inhabitant of the town. These de- 
tails are learnt by heart. Then Bell cir- 
culates a story that he has in his charge 
a band of wonderful mediums who are 
continually producing phenomena. Every 
one clamours to see them and, for a con- 
sideration, is admitted to the rogues’ 
presence. The prisoners are at once able 
to give the name of their visitor, with the 
names of his children, and the most in- 
timate details of his private life—infor- 
mation (or scandal) that could be easily 
acquired in a small country town. The 
visitors are much impressed and send 
their friends. Bell and the prisoners share 
the plunder, of course. The story reads 
like a modern fraudulent medium’s frame- 
up and it is almost impossible to believe 
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that the book was written three hundred 
and ten years ago. Were Melton living 
today, he would make an ideal psychic 
investigator. 

There are only two known copies of 
my third acquisition: The Famous History 
of Frier Bacon. Containing the Wonder- 
ful Things that he did in his Life; Also 
the Manner of his Death, with the Lives 
and Deaths of the two Conjurers Bungey, 
and Vandermast. London, Printed for W. 
Thackery, at the Angel in Duck-lane, and 
C. Bates next the Crown Tavern in West- 
Smithfield. c. 1660. Black letter. This 
book is remarkable for the fact that the 
two rival magicians, Bacon and Vander- 
mast hold a séance at which Julius Cesar 
and Pompey the Great materialise—and 
promptly commence fighting! The title 
page bears a quaint woodcut, apparently 
of a medium in a trance, a drummer with 
his piper and drum _ producing the 
necessary ‘vibrations’ and a blasé “sitter” 
who looks bored to tears. 

* 

I have just received from Canberra a 
long and cheery letter from Dr. R. J. Till- 
yard who sends me particulars of an ex- 
periment he made with the well-known 
Australian apport medium, William 
Bailey. During a séance he had with him 
on July 2nd, 1930, he got an apport in 
the shape of a motor-bus ticket issued at 
Gravesend, England, the previous day 
(July 1st.) and alleged to have been 
picked up at Chatham by the “control.” 
As Dr. Tillyard points out, the date may 
have been faked and he has sent the ticket 
to England for careful investigation. I 
shall be interested to learn the result of 
the inquiry. 

Mr. W. H. Hosking, of 14 Warrington 
Crescent, Maida Vale, London, W. 9. is 
writing the “life” of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and has appealed to me for letters 
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or other interesting documents which may 
throw some light on the activities of the 
great propagandist. I shall be glad if my 
readers will loan Mr. Hosking anything 
of note. There is another biography of 
Doyle which is being written by, I think, 
Dr. Lamond, the well-known spiritualist. - 

Sir Oliver Lodge gave an address at 
11, Downing Street, the official residence 
of Mr. Snowden, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on October 28th. His subject 
was “The Reality of a Spiritual: World.” 
Mrs. Snowden presided. “I think’, said 
Sir Oliver, “space is pulsating with life 
and mind. There are not only people who 
have inhabited this body and left it, but 
also others who have not been on this * 
earth before, angels and personalities and 
powers—they are all there. We live 
among shadows. If our eyes were open 
we should be blinded and could not stand 
it. 

“In this room at the present moment, 
I suppose, there are waves passing through 
from every capital in Europe which, if you 
had a wireless set, you could apprehend, 
and tune-in to the station you wanted. 
But you must have the material instrument 
in order to explore the universe. I want 
the parable of the wireless to be thorough- 
ly grasped. It shows that things may exist 
in space of which we know nothing unless 
we have the proper means for investiga- 
tion. 

“This body of mine is an index or 
demonstration of me. I believe I have an 
ether body as well. The matter body lasts 
only about a century, and then you leave 
it behind, but you don’t leave yourself be- 
hind. Yourself goes on. Killing the body 
does not kill you. It spoils the mechanism 
and prevents you from doing anything. 
You destroy the loud-speaker—but you 
might have a duplicate set.” 

To a pressman Sir Oliver afterwards 
amplified his remarks concerning his con- 
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tention that space is inhabited and pulsates 
with life and mind. He said: “My idea 
is that physical forces come out of space. 
Matter does nothing of itself; it is always 
operated upon by light, by electricity, or 
by gravitation. Life acts on matter in the 
same way. The organism is animated, and 
just as ordinary matter is always moved 
by space so, I assume, animated matter 
is moved by space. This means that 
animation exists in space. But you can- 
not detect what is happening in space 
without material means to detect it. By 
wireless you can detect the waves in space 
through the medium of special apparatus. 
You may smash that apparatus, but you 
will not interfere with happenings in 
space at all. It is simply equivalent to 
smashing a loud speaker. You cannot 
hear anything; you have merely damaged 
the instrument. Think now of this in- 
strument as if it were the human body. 
Putting it out of action has no effect on 
the wonderful happenings in space. They 
continue. We lose touch, it is true, be- 
cause they are out of our ken. Our only 
method at present is to work through 
mediums who possess a faculty we cannot 
thoroughly understand. That mediums 
should have such a faculty in understand- 
able. Why is it that some persons have 
a mathematical faculty or a musical faculty 
and others have not? Space is pulsating 
with life that we can touch only here and 
there. It is not even likely that this life 
has existed on our planet or on any planet. 
I do not see why there should not be all 
sorts of grades. There may be angels 
there who have not been on this earth. 
And these inhabitants of space, in my be- 
lief, are more in touch with us than we 
know. I think they are all agents of the 
Almighty; they are doing their task. 
Space is so enormous that matter is in- 
significant in comparison, and mind is 
simply the manifiestation of life at a 
higher grade. With mind life takes con- 
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scious control; without mind it is uncon- 
scious. The mind brings order and or- 
ganization, but the puzzle, of course, is 
how mind can act on matter ateall. In try- 
ing to see through the mystery I could not 
find anything that justifies pessimism. It 
may well be that in the future we may 
solve much that is at present not clear, but 
it will never be forced on pecole; they 
must be sufficiently receptive.” 

Experiments which recall those made 
with the drug Peyotl (Echinocactus 
Williams)”. are described in the current 
British Medical Journal by Dr. Macdonald 
Critchley, junior neurologist of King’s 
College Hospital. The drug employed in 
these experiments was mescal, which is 
claimed to possess the property of causing 
hallucinations and kaleidoscopic visions. 

Describing his tests Dr. Critchley says: 
“Some of the visual phenomena began 
about 25 minutes after 0.2 gramme of 
mescaline sulphate had been injected. The 
hallucinatory images were at first simple 
in pattern and colour, and only visible 
when the eyes were closed. Later they 
became more complicated, and no longer 
comprised simple geometrical designs as 
at first, but took a three-dimensional form 
and were most brilliantly illuminated and 
coloured. The hallucinations now became 
apparent with the eyes open, though never 
to the same extent as when the eyes were 
closed. This bewildering state reached its 
maximum in 90 minutes and persisted at 
this level for several hours.”’ Dr. Critchley 
quoted notes which had been written by 
one of the experimenters, dictated during 
the actual séance. One note read as fol- 
lows: “A particularly picturesque scene, 
an old-fashioned single-span bridge, across 
the upper reaches of a river; large stones 
by the side of the stream, and a narrow 
navigable channel in the middle. Now 


there is a sort of ‘close-up’ of the bridge, 


2. See M. Sudre’s article Metapsychic Trance and 
Magical Drugs, this Journal, Nov. 1926 
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which is of the old-fashioned type, com- 
posed of large blocks of stone. A pillar 
has appeared in the centre, and trans- 
formed it into a double-span bridge. The 
water now dries up, and a rocky bed be- 
comes visible. It is gradually transformed 
into a stone road in a moorland scene, and 
still later into a meadow with buttercups 
and daisies. At length it changes into a 
bandstand in a park, with chairs, each of 
which is whizzing round rapidly on its 
own axis.” Other visions showed that cer- 
tain forms constantly recurred, chiefly 
spirals, cones, lattice-work, and carpet- 
like patterns. The visions were always 
brichtly coloured, but no one tint pre- 
dominated. The emotional content of the 
hallucinations was expressed as amaze- 
ment, interest and delight. A change in 
the appearance of external objects fre- 
quently occurred. Newspapers and carpets 
looked like relief maps, stationary objects 
appeared to move, and regularly-moving 
objects appeared to move jerkily. The 
faculties of smell, taste and hearing might 
be enhanced or perverted. The after-ef- 
fects of the drug, Dr. Critchley adds, con- 
sist of insomnia, vertigo and headache. 


Mr. Frederick Stone, the gold diviner, 
has just returned to his home near Hols- 
worthy, Devonshire, from Rhodesia, where 
he gave a successful demonstration of his 
power to the directors and staff of the 
Geological Survey Department in Salis- 
bury. The officials, who were, at first, in- 
clined to be sceptical, tested Mr. Stone 
with six sacks of sand, three of which also 
contained gold. He indicated unhesitating- 
ly those which contained gold, and, 
though the order of the sacks was 
changed, and the test repeated many times, 
he never failed. Mr. Stone used an ordin- 
ary steel clock spring as his “wand.” He 
approached each sack in turn, with the 
spring held as an arc between his hands. 
If the sack contained gold the spring 


writhed in his grasp and the centre of the 
arc twisted abruptly upwards. He gave 
another demonstration in six prospecting 
pits owned by a Rhodesian mining com- 
pany. These pits had been sunk without 
disclosing anything in the nature of veins 
or gold-bearing materials, but gold had 
been hidden there to test him. In each 
case he sensed the gold, and gave the 
depth accurately. He also “found” gold, 
of which the company had no knowledge, 
in one pit, and at a lower depth than the 
hidden metal. It is proposed now to sink 
another shaft at the point which he in- 
dicated. His power is said to be due to 
an overcharge of electricity in his body. 
He comes from a family of farmers, and 
has long been known as a water diviner. 
Last year he realised that this power ex- 
tended to metals, and he was tested by 
Mr. A. J. Caddie, curator of the Plymouth 
Municipal Museum, who hid nuggets of 
gold and jewellery in the grounds. Mr. 
Stone easily found them. 

In these Notes some years ago*. I men- 
tioned that a young girl named Doris 
Hinton, of Childwell, Notts., had been 
in a state of coma or sustained trance for 
more than twelve months and that her 
case was puzzling British medical men. 
Doris has now died and it is stated that 
her disease was narcolepsy, a form of 
sleeping sickness. The disease is extra- 
ordinarily rare in this country. 

OR 

Sir Oliver Lodge has contributed a 
striking article, “My Beliefs,’ to the 
Morning Post. which sets forth in plain 
language exactly what his credo is. He 
explains how scientific research has con- 
vinced him that spirit is everything and 
matter, in comparison, is relatively unim- 
portant; is completely inert, and that all 
energy exists in space. Owing to copy- 


right restrictions I cannot fully quote Sir 


3. This Journal, Dec. 1926, p742. 
4. In three instalments, Nov. 12, 138, 14, 1980. 
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Oliver who concludes his fascinating 
story with the following words: “From the 
information gained from the departed I 
learn that they can still exert a sort of 
guiding influence, so that they can from 
time to time help us who are still em- 
bedded in flesh or incarnate; and that they 
retain their acquired powers, their mem- 
ory, and their affection. 

“T further learn that they are progress- 
ing, that they are aware of grades of be- 
ing higher than themselves, and I infer 
that grades of being exist up to the high- 
est conceivable, and beyond. 

“Finally, I believe the Universe to be a 
majestic reality far above our present com- 
prehension, and that it is ruled over by a 
Fatherly power whose name is Love.” 

OK 

In an address recently to the Celtic 
Society of Edinburgh University, the 
honorary president for the session, Arch- 
bishop Macdonald of St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh, spoke of the history and de- 
velopment of spiritualism in modern 
times. Explaining that he did not pro- 
pose then to treat the subject in a scien- 
tific manner, he first considered the spirit- 
ual lore which is common to all races and 
to all times, dreams and their interpreta- 
tion, second sight, and ghosts. There was 
little doubt that dreams had sometimes a 
strange significance. There were instances 
of dreams proving true portents. The scul 
was something mysterious; we knew some- 
thing of what it could do in conjunction 
with the body, but very little of its poten- 
tialities when separated from the body. All 
West Highlands were familiar with in- 
stances of second sight. His Grace men- 
tioned the story of a woman who in 
church had seen a vision of a drownine 
at sea, which actually took place nine 
days later in every detail as she had fore- 
seen. Countless examples could be added. 
Perhaps 99 of every 100 ghost stories 
were humbug, but there were still some 
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which could hardly be explained by 
natural causes. Dealing with what could 
more properly be called spiritualism, His 
Grace said that belief in God and in the 


soul must colour our views. Spiritualism | 


was the attempt to get into touch with 


_ Spirits, real or imaginary intelligences, and 


in this sense was as old as mankind. There 
was now a, tendency to scoff at it among 
narrow-minded people, who made a fetish 
of a broad, scientific mind which believed 
in nothing. In its modern form spiritual- 
ism had arisen out of the gross materialism 
of the seventeenth century. This country 
had at present a craze for it, owing par- 
ticularly to the loss of life in the Great 
War. Spiritualists generally said that 
they could get into communication with 
the spirits of known people in the other 
world, but the great difficulty lay in es- 
tablishing their identity satisfactorily. 
It might be taken as certain that they got 
into communication with some independ- 
ent intelligences or other. One’s opinion 
as to what these might be would depend 
upon personal faith. The spiritualist 
opened the door to the evil spirit, which 
was difficult to get rid of. He advised 
them very strongly to confine their specu- 
lations on the supernatural to the harm- 
less and familiar ghost. 
* 

Another ecclesiastic, Dean Inge, has 
been writing about visions and has some 
interesting things to say about them in 
the Evening Standard for October 22nd, 
1930. He asks: “Why should we doubt 
the mystics?” He says: “Every man and 
woman has two journeys to make through 
life. There is the outer journey, with its 
various incidents, and the milestones of 
vouth, marriage, middle age, and senility. 
There is also an inner journey, a spiritual 
Odyssey, with a secret history of its own. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews compares it 
to a long-distance race, watched by a 
crowd of spectators, the spirits of the just 
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made perfect, with Christ waiting at the 
goal. The mystic is the man or woman 
who has resolved to take this inner pil- 
grimage very seriously indeed. They are 


_ the athletes of the spiritual life, the ex- 
| plorers of the high places of contempla- 


tion. They refuse to be satisfied with the 
surface experience which we all share. 
Some. power leads them on, like the 
knights of King Arthur in search of the 
Holy Grail. They will not stop till they 
have seen God face to face and merged 
their being in that supreme vision.” 

He concludes his article by asserting: 
“The mystic is not a crank; he has only 
developed to its furthest possibilities an 
experience which every religious person 
knows well—the experience of prayer, 
which is the mystical act par excellence.” 
It is curious that Dean Inge should take 
this stand for mysticism as he has so often 
recorded his entire disbelief in anything of 
a psychic nature. 

How a dead person was found by a 
man with psychic powers, and whether the 
finding was due to clairvoyance or coincid- 
ence is exercising the German press. Herr 
Palitzsch, a municipal official in Chemnitz, 
went on a mountaineering tour in the 
Bavarian Alps in August, and was never 
heard of again. His wife appealed for 
aid to a friend, an engineer named Meyer- 
mann, noted for his gift of second sight. 
Herr Meyermann was given a photograph 
of the missing man, and a big scale map 
of the area in which he had disappeared. 
He placed the map on a table before him, 
held a sidereal pendulum over it, and 
then, by its movements, described the 
route which he said Herr Palitzsch had 
taken. He indicated a spot where he said 
that Palitzsch had fallen over a cliff, and 
further pointed to the spot where the 
body would be found. Search was made, 
and—the body was actually discovered 
there. Suspicion was aroused, but the 
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post-mortem examination disclosed that 
the tragedy was accidental. Herr Meyer- 
mann had never been in that part of the 
country. He said that he had foreseen 
Herr Palitzsch’s death because the last 
time he spoke to him before he left on 
his tour he suddenly changed before his - 
eyes into a dead man. 
* ok 

A novelty in newspaper competitions 
has been inaugurated by the Birmingham 
Sunday Mercury. ‘They have commenced 
a series of telepathy tests in which a med- 
ium concentrates on three playing cards 
chosen at random and endeavours to 
“broadcast” the mental picture of the 
cards. Those readers who care to attempt 
the role of percipient are asked to send 
their impressions on a postcard, and the 
person whose reading of the chosen cards 
is correct receives £10. I have not yet seen 
the result of the competition which has 
great possibilities if collusion can be 
eliminated. 

That the “ghost walks” (usually on a 
Friday) is the prayer of all actors, at every 
theatre. That four theatrical people 
should see a real ghost walk, also on a 
Friday, is the latest news of psychic in- 
terest. Mr. Herman Darewski and three 
members of his band, which is playing 
for the nightly dances at Covent Garden, 
declare that on Friday, November 14th, 
1930 they saw a ghost walk across the 
heads of the dancers during a waltz. Mr. 
Darewski said: “It was between nine and 
ten o'clock. The lights were lowered and 
a revolving ball of mirrors was sending 
beams of light all over the hall. I was 
standing on the edge of the bandstand con- 
ducting. when I suddenly saw a strange 
misty shape advancing over the heads of 
the dancers. I could not see any features, 
but on the head was a curiously shaped 
helmet with a wing at the back. Slowly the 
form advanced over the heads of the peo- 
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ple and then dissolved into nothing It must 
have been visible for about ten seconds. 
While it was advancing across the hall I 
turned, because the music of the band 
seemed to be dying away. Then I saw Mr. 
Maurice Pacey and Mr. H. Jemmeck, the 
two drummers, gazing at the same spot. 
Mr. Pacey had seen it first, and he had 
pointed it out to Mr. Jemmeck. Other 
members of the band, who were not in 
such a good position as we three, were also 
straining their eyes to see it and forgetting 
to play.” 

Nobody in the hall said anything about 
an apparition. If personalities persist at 
all, Covent Garden Theatre should be an 
ideal place for such visions as the site has 
carried a theatre since 1733. Fires, deaths 
and, I think, at least one murder have oc- 
curred at the theatre at different times. 

A very outspoken book on occultism 
generally and Black Lodges and Black Oc- 
cultists in particular, from the pen of Mrs. 
Dion Fortune, has just reached me. It 1s 
a curious book with a curious title: 
Psychic Self-Defence: A Study in Occult 
Pathology and Criminality’. In many ways 
it is an unpleasant book on an admittedly 
unpleasant subject. The title is self-ex- 
planatory and the general reader will be 
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frankly incredulous of the “goings-on” 
alleged to take place behind the stout 
doors of the Black Lodges. And the oc- 
cultist himself will doubt. .. . 

Mrs. Dion Fortune has some interesting 
—if true—stories to tell of persons being 
“psychically attacked” in various ways. 
For instance, she says: “In one case which 
came to my knowledge a concert singer 
had had ‘treatment’ for the improvement 
of her voice from an adept of sorts. She 
finally decided that she would spend no 
more money on this enterprise and told 
him so at the visit which she had decided 
should be the last. He concentrated his 
gaze upon her and told her that if she 
broke with him, as soon as she went on the 
concert platform she would see his face 
in the air in front of her, and her throat 
would close and she would be unable to 
utter a sound, and that this horrible ex- 
perience would occur every time she tried 
to sing until she returned to him and con- 
tinued to have ‘treatment’ (at a guinea 
a time).”” And it was so—according to 
Mrs. Dion Fortune. But the author is all 
assertion—and no proofs. For a book of 
this description to be impressive it must 
have names. dates and places; somethine 
verifiable. But the work is decidedly un- 
usual and for that rare quality alone, I 
cordially recommend it. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THE CONAN DOYLE MEMORIAL FUND 


Dear Sir, 


I shall be glad if you will afford space 1a your Journal for the enclosed particulars of the 
ultimate form to be taken by the Conan Doyle Memorial. 


They will, I think, be found to comprise ideals to which Spiritualism has long aspired, 
and it rests with all, rich and poor alike, to assist in their realisation. 


Thanking you in anticipation for your kindness, 


Yours faithfully, 
W. R. BRADBROOK, 


Hon. Secretazy 
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THE CONAN DOYLE MEMORIAL 
FUND 


First Meeting of Supporters 


At a Meeting held at the Grotrian Hall, 
London, on Wednesday, November 19th, 
1930, Vice-Admiral J. G. Armstrong 
presided over a large attendance, repre- 
sentative of the Advisory Council, and 
Executive Committee and Trustees of the 
Conan Doyle Memorial Fund. 

There were present: 

Lady Conan Doyle, Miss Mary Conan 
Doyle, Mrs. Philip Champion de 
Crespigny (Principal: British College of 
Psychic Science), Mrs. M. A. St. Clair 
Stobart (Committee Chairman: the Spirit- 
valist Community), Miss Estelle Stead 
(Borderland Library), Mrs. C. A. Dawsch- 
Scott (Founder Survival League), Frank 
W. Hawken Esq. (Secretary Marylebone 
Spiritualist Association), Maurice Bar- 
banell Esq. (Secretary London District S. 
N.U.), Hannen Swaffer Esq. (President 
Spiritualist Community), John Lewis Esq. 


Those who feel grateful affection for 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle wish to fulfill the 
desire of his heart by establishing and en- 
dowing a worthy Memorial in London, 
not only as a focal point of the spiritual 
and psychical truths to which he so un- 
selfishly devoted his time and energy, 
and for which he sacrificed his last 
strength, but also as a veritable ENGLISH 
HOME OF WELCOME to all of like 
thought visiting London from the pro- 
vinces and overseas, of whatever nation. 
A Home of sympathetic guidance, consola- 
tion and enlightenment to the bereaved 
in the hour of their need of comfort and 
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A HoME OF WELCOME AND SOLACE 
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(Editor, International Psychic Gazette), ~ 
S. O. Cox Esq., Colonel Livingstone (Sec- 
retary Grotrian Hall), and W. R. Brad- 
brook Esq. Hon. Secretary. 


Ernest W. Oaten Esq., Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, George Craze 
Esq. (President Marylebone Spiritualist 
Association), Major D. D. Milne, Hon. 
Trustee, Sir Robert Gowar, D.C.L., M.P., 
Hon. Trustee, A. C. Grigg Esq., Hon. 
Treasurer, and Denis Conan Doyle Esq. 
were unavoidably absent. 


It was unanimously decided that the 
Memorial should embody the objects out- 
lined in the announcement now published. 
With these in view Lady Conan Doyle is 
issuing a universal Appeal which, with the 
support of all in sympathy it is hoped will 
realize the ideal of ‘‘devoted service to the 
highest and the best interests of all.” 


assurance—of rest and change. Such an 
institution would include besides hospitals 
and congenial accommodation, a Library; 
Reading and Writing Rooms for study 
and research; a Museum for the display of 
authentic examples of supernormal photo- 
graphs, paintings and writings; moulds of 
attested materialisations, and records of 
manuscripts and portraits of pioneers 
marking the history of the Movement. 
These treasures can easily be lost to the 
world if not housed as a sacred trust. A 
Bureau of Information regarding Spirit- 
ualistic Societies and Communities not 
only in London and the Provinces, but in 
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all parts of the world, and particularly for 
introducing visitors to the interests most 
appealing to them. 
PsYCHICAL AND SPIRITUAL EDUCATION 
Amongst the difficulties facing all 

Spiritualistic communities is the most 
urgent need for true and finely-trained 
mediumship. This vital necessity requires 
the best brains unselfishly applied to the 
satisfactory solution of the problem. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
environment, sympathetic care and under- 
standing of the psychic faculties, whether 
inborn, spontaneous, or developed by long 
and patient endeavor. The spiritual 
character and mental poise of the sensitive 
instrument must ever be the predominat- 
ing factors in the use or abuse of the gift. 
It is hoped that funds will be forthcoming 
to secure more ideal and healthier con- 
ditions in which may be developed the 
power to demonstrate the fact and philoso- 
phy of surival. 

RURAL “REST AND HEALING’ HoMEs 

It is also desired to provide means to 
assist or support suitable Rural Rest 
Homes for the recuperation of workers 
exhausted in the service; such homes of 
rest would naturally prove also Houses of 
Healing and Training for psychic sen- 
sitives especially gifted in this supreme 
form of ministry. It may also be possible 
to strengthen the Funds of Benevolence 
for old and distressed workers. 

Co-OPERATIVE SERVICE 

The ideal of the inception of the 
Memorial may be described as devoted 
service to the highest and the best interests 
of all Spiritualistic brethren. Every exist- 
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ing organisation and every men of 
such will be served by the Memoria: and 
the amenities it will provide ~ “ | ove 
a clearing-house for spread. results 
of psychical and spiritual investigation 
throughout the world, co-ordinating activi- 
ties by mutual counsel and spirit guidance. 


Realising the distinct yet potentially co- 
operative fields of action in physical 
science, psychical research and spiritual 
truth, the proposed Centre will greatly 
assist in unifying and utilising the points 
of contact in each, emphasising through- 
out the universal power of the Spirit. 


Your Is NEEDED 


The support of all who believe in the 
recognition of man’s spiritual nature and 
the. fact of personal survival is confident- 
ly looked for, in order that the Memorial 
shall truly represent the interests of the 
whole Movement, and form a great step in 
the direction of world peace. Even those 
admirers of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle who 
do not at present subscribe to his spirit- 
ualistic convictions will agree that truth 
and justice were his dominating character- 
istics, and will undoubtedly wish to be as- 
sociated with a Memorial which before 
anything else upholds those principles, to- 
gether with the universal power of the 
Spirit of God to contact and aid the evolu- 
tion of the human race. 

Donations may be sent to:- 

A. C. Grigg Esq., 

Hon. Treasurer 

Memorial Fund, 

Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd., 

London, W. 1. 


the Conan Doyle 


121 Oxford St., 


DECEMBER AND 


ADDED TO THE LIBRARY 


VITAL MAGNETIC CURE. An exposition of vital magnetism. Boston. 1871. 


YOUR INVISIBLE POWER. The mental Science of Judge Thomas Troward as practised and 
taught by his personal pupil. Genevieve Behrend. 


The Elizabeth Towne Co. Holyoke, Mass. 


(Gift of E. 


S. Martin, Esq.) 
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HYPNOTIZING ANIMALS 


* * 


: VARIOUS METHODS EMPLOYED FOR INFLUENCING WILD 


AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


: By Hereward Carrington 


So far as I can discover, very little has 
been written upon this subject in the past, 
though it is a topic of considerable in- 
terest. Carl Sextus, in his Hypnotism, has 
a brief chapter on “Animal Hypnotism”, 
and Dr. J. Milne Bramwell has offered a 
few speculations (in his Hypnotism) as to 
the various nervous centers probably in- 
volved or affected when animals “feign 
death,” hibernate, etc. But the literature of 
the subject is very scant, and I have-been 
unable to find any account of the methods 
employed by stage hypnotists, or any study 
of the actual modus operandi involved. 

It is generally known that music affects 
certain animals, and even reptiles, in a 
curious manner. The Hindu Fakirs make 
use of this in their exhibitions—charming 
cobras during the actual performance. 
Turtles are said to be influenced by the 
rhythmical beating of a tom-tom, and so 
on. Very few of the higher creatures seem 
to be seriously influenced by this means, 
however, and other more direct methods 
are resorted to. 

Many of the smaller animals can be ren- 
dered totally immovable merely by placing 
them on their backs. Ducks, chickens, 
rabbits, etc., can be influenced in this 
manner, and will “stay put’ for some 
little time after being placed in this posi- 
tion. Dogs and cats are far more difficult 
to handle in this manner, though they 
will remain still for several seconds as a 
tule. Even wild birds such as owls, eagles, 
etc., will remain still when suddenly 
turned over onto their backs in this 
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manner. A slight tap on the top of the 
head will generally restore them immedi- 
ately, and they will spring up, full of 
animation. 

Chickens are readily influenced through 
the eye. An old experiment, very well 
known, is to place a hen with its head 
close to the ground and draw a chalk line 
on the floor directly outwards from the 
tip of the beak. The bird’s eyes seemingly 
converge and it will remain still for as 
long as may be desired. Or, the bird may 
be held by the feet (in one hand) and 
gradually brought nearer and nearer the 
operator's face, keeping the eyes fixed in- 
tently on the eyes of the bird throughout. 
At first it will cluck and flap its wings 
wildly: these movements will gradually 
die-down, however, until it becomes quite 
still. It may then be grasped by both 
wings, with the other hand, and placed 
on its feet, where it will usually remain 
quietly, in a “roosting” position. As soon 


as it is picked up again, it will complain 


as loudly as before. This method is quite 
spectacular and effective, when well done. 

Small alligators, when placed on their 
backs, will normally turn over instantly, 
showing great activity. Contrary to general 
belief, these creatures are by no means 
slow and sluggish, but on the contrary 
move with extreme rapidity when after 
food or when frightened. The feat of 
placing a small alligator on its back, and 
causing it to remain there for some time, 
is due to a trick device. Strong pressure is 
exerted on a certain spot on the neck, 
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which serves to paralyze the creature 
for the time being. It then remains 
quite still until the finger is drawn 
smartly along the under surface of the 
body, when it will at once turn over onto 
its feet again. 

Large crocodiles or alligators. are 
handled in a different manner. The 
creature must first of all be caught. This 
is not always as easy as it sounds, especial- 
ly if the alligator is a large one, as it has 
a powerful tail and moves with lightening- 
like rapidity when attacking. The safest 
method is to approach the creature from 
behind and grasp the tail with the r7ght 
hand, then immediately retreat a few 
paces, pulling the alligator along the 
ground as you go. The /eft front foot 
should then be grasped in the left hand 
and held securely. Held in this manner 
the creature is helpless. The right foot 
will not do. For some curious reason, the 
alligator is unable to turn round, when 
held by the left foot, whereas it can if 
held on the other side. Grasped in the 
manner described, it may safely be lifted 
onto the table where the experiment is to 
be performed. 

With a smaller and less powerful 
creature, the upper and lower jaws may 
now be grasped, thumb on one side and 
fingers on the other. The jaws are now 
pulled apart by main force, the head and 
upper part of the body being raised in 
the air for this purpose. Thus held, the 
open throat becomes visible. Watching it 
closely, the observer will note a certain 
physiological “click” take place in that 
region. As soon as this occurs, the left 
hand is immediately removed, the right 
hand still retaining its hold on the sides 
of the upper jaw. The alligator may now 
be carefully replaced on the table, when 
it will be found that it will remain there 
quite immobile, with its jaws wide open. 
This condition will last for the greater 
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part of a minute. During that time the 
operator has time to place a live guinea- 
pig or other small animal on its back, 
directly in front of the creature’s mouth, 
leave it there for some seconds, and again 
remove it, before the alligator returns to 
its normal condition. As soon as it does 
so, it will move and snap. 

Larger and more powerful alligators 
cannot be handled in this manner, and 
pressure must then be exerted on the 
sensitive spot on the side of the neck. 
This will produce temporary paralysis, as 
before explained, and the guinea-pig may 
be placed in front of its mouth, as in the 
last case. So long as the “spell’’ lasts, 
the alligator will remain quite immovable. 

When placing the guinea-pig in posi- 
tion, and in removing it, the operator must 
exercise the utmost caution. So long as 
the alligator is “under the influence,” the 
pupils of the eyes will remain narrowed, 
like a cat’s, visible as narrow lenses. The 
instant the normal condition is re-estab- 
lished, however, the pupils expand to 
their normal dimensions. The operator 
watches the pupils of the eyes while mak- 
ing all his movements, and the moment 
he sees them begin to expand, he must 
snatch his hand away immediately—other- 
wise he is liable to lose it! Quickness of 
action and keenness of perception are his 
only salvation. As an added precaution, 
it is advisable to pull back the two front 
feet of the alligator, immediately the 
state is induced, so that it has to pull these 
into position before it can make a spring. 
When giving public performances, the 
operator usually makes a rapid downward 
stroke with the fingers over the creature's 
back, at the very moment the eyes expand. 
This tends to restore the alligator more 
rapidly, and at the same time gives the 
impression that the “hypnotic pass” was 
the real cause of the creature’s return to 
a normal condition. 
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THE SNAKE UNDER HYPNOSIS 


Performances of this kind with croco- 
diles and alligators are always dangerous, 
involving serious risk to the operator. 
They should never be attempted except 
under the supervision of an expert. 

Lions, tigers, etc., cannot be hypnotised 
or influenced, in the true sense of the 
term. They can be soothed and quieted, 
but training must be depended upon for 
the rest. It should always be remembered, 
however, that wild animals of this type 
“while they can be trained, are never 
tamed,” in the words of Bostock, the 
famous animal trainer. The human eye 
certainly has an effect upon them, and 
they are keenly sensitive to human 
emotions, such as fear, etc. Nearly all 
wild animals seem to sense these states by 
a species of telepathy. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that there is a natural tendency 
on the part of all wild animals to chase 
anything which is moving or running away 
from them. The instant you run from an 
attacking animal, your fate is sealed! 

Coming now to snakes, the python 
seems to be the one most easily handled. 
It is of course non-poisonous, since it 
kills by crushing. These snakes must al- 
ways be carried in pairs, since a single 
male or female snake will die very short- 
ly. 

When attempting to “hypnotize” a 
snake of this sort, the operator removes 
it from the box and places it on the table. 
In doing so, he coils it up into three or 
four coils, interwined as much as possible. 
The head of the snake should if possible 
face him. He should then immediately 
place the fingers of one hand under the 
snake’s head and lift it a foot or more 
into the air, holding the head steady and 
looking intently into the eyes. The instant 
the snake moves its head away, it should 
he caught again by placing the fingers 
under the ‘chin,’ so to say, and held up 
as before. This immobilizes the upper 
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part of the body, and the snake will have 
less tendency to move the lower part of 
it. If the head can be held stationary in 
this manner for a minute or so, it will be 
found that the snake has a tendency t 
remain rigid for some little time—since, 
as soon as a snake of this type is absolute- 
ly motionless, it will tend to remain so 
for a number of seconds. During this 
time, the operator has had time to place 
a live rabbit an inch or so in front of its 
mouth, hold it there for a few seconds, 
and then quickly remove it. The instant 
the snake moves, however, the rabbit must 
be snatched away, for the natural tendency 
of the snake would then be to strike, and 
the effect of the “hypnotic” control would 
be visibly depreciated! A movement of 
any part of the snake’s body is invariably 
followed by undulatory movements of the 
rest, and the whole process would then 
have to be gone through again—picking 
up the snake, coiling it on the table, and 
so on. Often this has to be done several 
times before it becomes still enough for 
the rabbit to be held before it a few 
seconds, as above described. 

If, when the snake is coiled on the 
table, the head is wot directly facing the 
operator (this can not always be exactly 
rauced) it should be allowed to rest flat 
on the table, and the opened hand should 
be placed directly in front of its face, 
curving over the head like a sort of mask. 
If the snake begins to move, the hand 
should remain in the same relative posi- 
tion, being moved backward, so as to 
keep it an inch or so from the reptile’s 
head. No fear need be felt that the snake 
will “bite,” for even if it does so no harm 
will result beyond a slight flesh-wound. 
Or, the fingers of the hand may be spread 
apart, and the hand placed over the 
snake’s head like a sort of cup. The 
natural tendency of the snake would be 
tO stop as soon as it saw some obstacle in 
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its path (such as the grating formed by 
the fingers) and when once at rest it usual- 
ly remains so for half a minute or more 
before moving again. 

Hypnotic demonstrations with animals, 
reptiles, birds, etc., are therefore based as 
a rule upon three fundamental principles: 
The bodily posture, fixation of the eye, 
and pressure upon certain nerve-centers. 
It is only natural that any state into which 
these creatures may be thrown should be 
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caused by physical and _ physiological, 
rather than psychological, means. Having 
practically no mind to which to appeal, 
any form of “‘suggestion’”” would be out 
of the question. The effect produced is 
however very striking, in many cases, and 
creates the impression in the mind of the 
audience that the animal has been actually 
hypnotized, in the strict sense of the term, 
and the effect is proportionately extra- 
ordinary. 


LE LIVRE DES REVENANTS 
(IIT) 


An interesting verification of some of the published data hitherto unknown. 
It will be seen that the five names are all correctly given. 


Reference to p. 495 (Journal for 
November 1930) will recall the fol- 
lowing items. 

(VIII). April 20, 1928. 

*Frederick May of Washington. 
*Kathleen Nielson. 

April 27, 1928. 

* Benjamin Luddington. 

(NO DETAILS FOR VERIFICA- 
TION) 


* K * 


(IX). 


On the 17th December the Editor re- 
ceived a letter from a Mrs. A. . . who, 
writing from a hotel in New York, said: 

“In April 1929 when a series of 
psychical experiments was published, I 
intended to write you regarding some of 
the episodes, but like many other things, 
it was not done. Now that the article is 
before me again, I think I should tell you 
what I know. 

The late Frederick May of Washineton 
was a friend of my late father’s and his 
brother Dr. William May an intimate 
friend of all our family . . . Kathleen 
Nielson, mentioned in that connection is 
undoubtedly the daughter of Mrs. F. Niel- 


son and was the first wife of Reginald 
V ... Great friendship existed between the 
Mays and Nielsons. 

I do not know whether the Kathleen 
mentioned is still alive or not. She 
married a second time, but I cannot recal! 
her second husband’s name, altho’ she 
was distantly connected with my first hus- 
band. Mariette and Helen Ludingon (sic) 
I knew many years ago. They have always 
lived in New York. Whether their faher’s 
name was Benjamin or not I do not re- 
member. 

Mariette is Mrs. E. J. K.... . and 
lives at .. . East 73rd Street, and Helen 
is Mrs. John C. P.... and lives at. . 
East 57th Street. 

I vaguely remember a young man 
named Ludington, but what his given 
name was, or if he was a brother I do 
not know. I hope to be able at some 
subsequent time to give more information. 

I would rather you did not use my name 
unless necessary. 


Sincerely yours. 
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N. Y. SECTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


For January, 1931 


The following is the programme of Lectures for the month. 


LECTURES 
Evenings at 8:30 


January Fifth January Nineteenth 
DR. SAMUEL L. JOSHI DR. JOHN DEQUER 
Professor of Comparative Religions, Laboratorian Researcher for the Lindlahr 
Dartmouth College and Battle Creek Sanitoriums 
Subject: Subject: 


“The Origin of the Belief of Immortality’ “Third Dimensional Methods in a Fourth 


j Twelfth Dimensional W orld” 
anuary Twelft 


MR. W. B. SEABROOK January T wenty-Sixth 
Author of “The Magic Island,” the DR. MARK W. RICHARDSON, 
Literary Guild Book of January, 1929 A.B., M.D. 
| Mr. Seabrook will give a short talk on Subject: 


Haiti Voodooism and would be glad to “Some Personal Sidelights on the Margery 
answer questions and discuss the subject. Mediumship” 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


The Activities Committee of the New York Section of the American Society 
for Psychical Research, Inc. 


Announces 
that after January twelfth Mr. William FE. Hart and Mr. Jewett P. Clark will be 
available for private sittings either together or separately. The charge will be $5.00 
per person and must be no less than two sitters. 

Mr. Hart and Mr. Clark will also hold development classes. The classes con- 
sisting of fifteen pupils, to be held once a week for two months. The charge of $25.00 
a month payable in advance, also entitles each pupil to a private sitting. 

Reservations should be applied for to Mrs. E. A. Bigelow, 15 Lexington 
Avenue, and checks should be drawn to the order of 

HELEN T. BIGELOW, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


On Wednesday afternoons during January at 4 P.M., Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond 
will lecture on Automatic Writing. Should the interest be sufficient, Mr. Bond will 
be glad to arrange a class for the development of Automatic Writing. 

From December 27th to January 5th, Mrs. Ciel Stewart, Trumpet Medium, wiil 
be available for private sittings. 

The debating evenings will be changed from the third Tuesday to hee third 
Friday in each month. It is to be hoped that after the holidays the members will take 
an interest in these evenines and help to make them a feature of the season. 
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As an expression of their regret on learning of the untimely decease of their 


valued colleague Theron F. Pierce, the Committee adopted the following Resolution 


and directed that it be spread upon the minutes viz: 


Resolved—that the Governing Committee of the New York Section of the 


A. S. P. R. learns with sorrow that a valued member of the Committee, Theron 
F. Pierce, has passed beyond the veil. His lovable personality will be greatly 
missed and the Governing Committee take this occasion to record its keen 


appreciation of the fact that in his passing the Section has lost a faithful friend. 


New England Section of the A. S. P. R. 
The Lecture delivered by Dr. T. Glen Hamilton of Winnipeg, Canada on the 


Mediumship of Mary M. took place at Dartmouth Hall, Hanover, N. H. on the 3rd 
December, 1930. 


There was a large and attentive audience comprised of students, members of 


the College Faculty, physicians, and many others interested in Psychic Science. Dr. 
Hamilton’s lecture proved both interesting and instructive. Every word carried the 
weight of his conviction and impressed his audience with a sense of his deep sincerity 


and scientific method. 


It was noted that at the close of the lecture Dr. Hamilton was surrounded by 


students and members of the Faculty eager to ask questions regarding psychic phe- 


nomena. 


It is an encouraging sign that so much interest should be shewn among_ the 
students. As Dr. Hamilton remarked: ‘I am glad to see so many young people whose 


minds are at a plastic stage.” 


The New England Section feel assured that other lectures to follow upon similar 


lines will be well received at Dartmouth. 


ETHEL WEBB, Secretary. 
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